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Jacob Pelletier, 14, showers Amanda Souza(left), 14, Christina Prudenti (middle), '14, and Madeline 
Craig (right), ‘14, with baby powder. Townhouse 102’s team competed in the annual P-Day Trike 
Race on Saturday between Alumni and Ryan Halls. To learn more about the history of the annual 
trike race read the full story on page 8. To see more photos of the Spring Weekend events, check 
out the photo gallery at defender.smcvt.edu. 


Jeffrey Ayres hired as 
new dean of college 


By Connor Vandagriff 
Staff Writer 


“The first thing that I will 
bring to the dean’s position is not 
my ego, but my desire to serve the 
college, to serve my colleagues, 
and promote their interests as 
best I can,” said Jeffrey Ayres, 
political science department 
chair and environmental studies 
program director, in response to 
being chosen as the new dean 
of the college to replace Jeffrey 
Trumbower. 

“T am grateful and very ex- 
cited for the opportunity,” Ayres 
added. 

According to Karen Talen- 
tino, vice president for academic 
affairs, the faculty has a policy 
manual called Faculty Regula- 
tions that lays out the process 
for the selection of a new dean 
once the position becomes avail- 
able. The faculty then selects a 
five-person search committee, in 
which they, along with Talentino, 
draft a job description. 


According to Talentino, the 
three candidates—Susan Ouel- 
lette, professor of history, Na- 
thaniel Lew, professor of fine arts, 
and Ayres—all have a lot in com- 
mon in terms of their strengths. 
She added, “It is a very important 
position, and it was difficult in 
that it took a long time. I wanted 
to make a good decision based on 
all the right criteria.” The candi- 
dates presented their goals at the 
open forum on April 4. 

“(The Dean of the College] 
is an important position that in- 
directly has a very big impact on 
students,” said Jack Neuhauser, 
president of the college. 

Talentino concluded that 
Ayres “had some good strong 
administrative experience both 
in his department and other aca- 
demic programs.” Ayres has also 
been involved in curriculum re- 
vision, and the hiring and men- 
toring of junior faculty members. 


SEE NEW DEAN, PAGE 3 


Examining contraceptive policies on n campus 


By Meaghan Glendon 
Staff Writer 


On a crisp, cool, September 
Saturday night at St. Michael’s, 
students are crowded around 
the grill. A hubbub of laughter, 
shouting, and talking fill the air. 
A smile lingers on Jane’s lips 
as she turns away from talk- 
ing to the cute guy she had been 
hooking up with for the past few 
weekends, when a short woman 
stomps up to her, a hand on her 
hip. 

“Sorry to be the one to tell 
you, but he has gonorrhea,” said 
the woman. 

All Jane could see were the 
sparkles on the girl’s face. “Ex- 
cuse me?” she asked. 

“Shh... don’t tell her that!” 
someone said. 

“Hey, she has a right to 
know!” another blurted. 

Dazed, Jane walks away in 
disbelief. This can’t be happen- 
ing. I trusted him. How could this 
happen to me? 

Jane, who asked that her real 


name not be used, is a student 
here at St. Michael’s. One in four 
college students have an STD, ac- 
cording to Stanford University’s 
sexual heath peer resource cen- 
ter. When someone has the flu, 
there are symptoms so people 
know they are sick, can get diag- 
nosed, and stay away from others 
to prevent the spread. Sexually 
transmitted diseases or infections 
are different. They are invisible. 
Often there are no symptoms so 
people may not even know they 
are sick. If they can’t tell they 
are infected it leaves their sexual 
partners at risk. 

St. Michael’s is a Roman 
Catholic institution and therefore 
condoms and contraceptives are 
not available on campus because 
these do not coincide with the 
Catholic teachings expressed in 
Humanae Vitae. This has been 
a point of contention on campus 
between those who believe in 
and follow the Catholic teachings 
and those who believe condoms 
should be available on campus to 
support safe sex. 


In the:past and present, con- 
dom distribution has been ve- 
hemently fought for in the hope 
that it will promote safe sex and 
decrease sexually transmitted in- 
fections and sexually transmitted 
diseases on campus. The amount 
of risky behavior and number of 
STDs and STIs present on cam- 
pus does not seem any higher 
than at University of Vermont, 
according to Mary Masson, the 
director of health services at St. 
Michael’s. 

UVM supplies free, safer 
sex options, including condoms, 
female condoms, lubricant and 
dental dams and some believe 
this policy should happen at St. 
Michael’s too. Logan David, ’16, 
uses condoms. The closest place 
to campus to purchase condoms 
is Cumberland Farms, a gas sta- 
tion on the outskirts of campus. 
David says the condoms are ex- 
pensive and once Cumberland 
Farms had run out of stock. 


SEE CONTRACEPTION, 
PAGE 10 





PHOTO ILLUSTRATION BY KELSI BRETT 
Abby Ryan, 14, who keeps a supply of contraception available to stu- 
dents at her townhouse, says it is important to her to have more than 
condoms available for students. Ryan has female condoms, dental 
dams and lubricant in addition to male condoms. 
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Former SMC student charged with voyeurism 


Jake Tougas charged after posting photos of two women without consent 


By Kelsi Brett 
Visual Editor 


After pleading no contest 
to charges of domestic assault 
and simple assault against two 
women, former St. Michael’s stu- 
dent Jake Tougas is now being 
charged with voyeurism-display 
to a third party for allegedly post- 
ing nude images of both women 
to the web. 

According to Marilyn 
Cormier, spokesperson for St. 
Michael’s, Tougas is no longer a 
student at the college. Tougas has 
not been issued a formal no tres- 
pass, according to Peter Soons, 
director of public safety. 

“The registrar has him listed 
as withdrawn as of March 18. As 
for any student who has with- 
drawn, the the expectation is he 
would not be on campus,” Soons 
said. 


Tougas was arraigned on 
charges of voyeurism on March 
13 and plead not guilty, accord- 
ing to Sarah George, the pros- 
ecuting attorney. 

According to the police affi- 
davit, Tougas posted nude images 
of the women he was convicted of 
assaulting to a site referred to in 
the affidavit as a “Revenge Site,” 
commonly known as a “revenge 
porn” site. The site encourages 
people to post nude images of 
their exes for the purpose of re- 
venge. One woman is a St. Mi- 
chael’s student, another is a New 
Hampshire resident who Tougas 
was convicted of assaulting on 
campus while she was visiting 
him. 

Both women allege that the 
pictures were posted to the web- 
site without their knowledge or 
consent, and one of the women 
told police that the nude photos 


of her were also taken without 
her knowledge or consent. 

Tougas was convicted of 
the assault charges in November 
and was sentenced to zero to 12 
months to serve, all suspended, 
according to the police affidavit. 
He was released on conditions 
that he not have access to fire- 
arms or other dangerous/deadly 
weapons nor purchase, possess or 
use a cell phone or other electron- 
ic device. He was also released 
on the condition that he not have 
contact with either of the victims. 

Tougas is facing a probation- 
violation charge for posting the 
images to the web, in violation of 
this last condition. 

“The violation of probation 
was for abuse and harassment of 
the two individuals he was con- 
victed of assaulting, by posting 
the stuff on the Internet,” George 
said. 


According to George, the 
court does not often see many 
cases of voyeurism because it can 
be difficult to prove something 
like lack of knowledge or con- 
sent. 

“Tt’s essentially going to 
come down to his word against 
hers,” George said. “The victim, 
in this case, is very adamant that 
she did not know it was being 
taken.” 

“Mr. Tougas adamantly 
maintains that he did not engage 
in voyeurism,” said Douglas Kal- 
len, Tougas’ attorney, in a state- 
ment provided to The Defender. 
“The community should keep 
in mind that Mr. Tougas is pre- 
sumed innocent of this allegation, 
and that he intends to vigorously 
fight this complaint in court.” 

“For him to take that photo- 
graph and put it on this website 
with her name and where she 


lives, and from -our perspec- 
tive just one of the worst things 
you can do in this day and age,” 
George said. “She'll never get 
that back and we can’t get them 
down.” 

According to the affidavit, 
the website to which the images 
were posted is based out of Am- 
sterdam and states it will only co- 
operate with law enforcement if 
the picture is of someone know- 
ingly underage. 

In addition to charges of 
voyeurism, Tougas has charges 
pending in New Hampshire 
for the assault against the New 
Hampshire woman, who alleges 
he hit her, choked her and, on one 
occasion, threatened her with an 
ax. He is scheduled to be tried 
for these charges on. June 2 in 
Belknap, N.H., according to an 
article in The Burlington Free 
Press. 


Club representatives acquire voting rights 


New bylaw grants club representatives a vote in the Student Association 


By Chelsea Hicking 
Online Editor 


In a move that will add at 
least 41 voting members of the 
senate to the current 49 in the 
next year, the Student Associa- 
tion passed changes to its consti- 
tution and bylaws granting vot- 
ing rights to club representatives. 

“One of the key functions of 
the Student Association is to pro- 
vide funding and organizational 
structure to the student clubs 
and activities here on campus,” 
said Secretary of Student Policy 
Trevor Brown, 15, who has been 
working with the idea of club 
voting rights for the two years he 
has participated in the S.A. as the 
secretary of student policy. 

Brown said that there has 
been a discussion for at least the 
past two years regarding the re- 
lationship between the S.A. and 
clubs. 

“The way that I personally 
feel is that right now, it’s more of a 
big brother type of relationship,” 
Brown said. “The only thing that 
is tying clubs to the Student As- 
sociation, the only thing that is 
making club representatives at- 
tend the weekly meetings is the 
power of the purse strings. It’s 
been my feeling over the past two 


year. “One of the things that I can 
foresee is the senate will become 
more fluid in its number. It’s 
definitely going to be a challenge 
with regards to future senates 
and how they’ll address that.” 

Beginning this year, the e- 
board made the decision to re- 
quire clubs to send the same rep- 
resentative to each S.A. meeting, 
or send a proxy if the designated 
representative was unable to at- 
tend. 

“T thought it was arbitrary at 
first, but for the purposes of club 
voting rights now, it’s absolutely 
essential,” Morrissey said. 

Clubs will be required to 
hold elections between the third 
and fifth weeks of the fall semes- 
ter to determine their representa- 
tives. 

“My plan is to increase the 
democratic awareness of what 
exactly goes on in those three 
to four weeks,” Morrissey said. 
“Not only within the freshmen 
class, having each one of them 
know that they have the ability 
to run, but making sure each one 
knows which days to vote. I think 
encouraging clubs at the same 
time as encouraging the fresh- 
man class to run is a good oppor- 
tunity to get the whole campus 
into a democratic frenzy.” 





PHOTO BY IVANA ANDREANI 


Student Association senators raise their hands to vote during the meeting on April 22. Next year, a repre- 
sentative from each club will also be included in the voting process. 


prove with including clubs,” said 
Rachel Proctor, ’17, who served 
as Green Up SMC’s representa- 
tive this year. 

Proctor volunteered to serve 
as the club’s representative. 





| thought it was arbitrary at first, but for the purposes of 
club voting rights now, it’s absolutely essential. 





years that the relationship should 
be more than that, and it can be 
more than that.” 

“I think it’s definitely going 
to bring a different type of expe- 
rience .to St. Mike’s,” said Sean 
Morrissey, '16, who will become 
secretary of student policy next 


Morrissey added that he 
discussed creating a democracy 
week with the new S.A. adminis- 
tration to encourage clubs to give 
voices to the incoming first-year 
students. 

“The sense of community 
within the S.A. will really im- 


-Sean Morrissey, '16 


59 


“T hadn’t really known much 
about the S.A., being a freshman, 
but I thought it would be a great 
way to get more involved on cam- 
pus and learn more about what’s 
going on,” she said. 

Proctor said that she had a 
positive experience with the S.A. 


this year, but also said that there 
were situations in which she 
would have liked the power to 
vote as a club representative. 

“There were some times 
when other clubs were asking for 

money, and I felt like I had an 
opinion on certain things where 
it would have been nice to have 
a say in that,” she said. 

With the increase in voting 
members of the senate and the 
variety of ideas and issues the 
club representatives bring to the 
table, the senate’s dynamic will 
see significant change. 

“T think you might see more 
of a liberal senate, with regards 
to some of the issues, and back- 
ing some of the issues would be 
a lot easier than to have a more 
conservative senate,” Morrissey 
said. “There will not be a silent 
club representation in the S.A.” 





Morrissey added that there 
will be challenges going forward, 
one of which will be the pro- 
cess of tallying votes during the 
meetings—the current system of 
counting may not be as efficient 
for a larger senate. The senate 
has discussed an electronic vot- 
ing system as a possible solution 
to this potential problem during 
recent S.A. meetings. 

“T’m in full support of clubs 
having a greater say,” Morrissey 


‘said. “I can’t foresee the prob- 


lems that will happen in the fu- 
ture, and it’s good to have Trevor 
here as a guide and mentor for 
these kind of issues seeing as he’s 
had the most experience with this 
committee and this position.” 


NEW DEAN:8 
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Ayres plans “to maintain 
academic excellence by continu- 
ing to be innovative in our pro- 
gram development.” He said that 
includes some of the work he has 
done in the last couple of years, 
including the new international 
relations major and the newly 
reformed environmental studies 
program. 

According to Talentino, 
Ayres “brings a lot of very strong 
qualities from the classroom, 
from his scholarship, and from 
his leadership.” 

Ayres, a graduate of the 
University of Virginia, who later 
received his Ph.D. in political 
science from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1994, has carried 
with him a strong appreciation 
for the liberal arts education, as 
he “sampled the liberal studies 
smorgasbord of courses,” major- 
ing in government, and minoring 
in French. 

“T never once had a schol- 
arship, never had a fellowship,” 
added Ayres, who has spent his 
last 16 years at St. Michael’s. 
“The only way I made it through 
graduate school is [by teaching] 
every semester as a teacher’s as- 
sistant and as a lecturer. I learned 
how quickly I enjoyed teaching 
at an early time in my graduate 
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Jeffrey Ayres, political science department chair and enviromental studies program professor, sits in his 
office in St. Edmund's Hall. Ayres was recently appointed the new dean of the college. 


career,” he said. 

As dean of the college, 
Ayres aspires to keep a student- 
centered approach by “being as 
transparent and inclusive as [he] 
can possibly be.” His main goal is 
to maintain this governance style 
as St. Michael’s faces significant 
challenges in years to come. 

“I think it’s going to be a 
time of transition for the college,” 
Neuhauser said. 

Some of these challenges in- 
clude an increased focus on the 


number of students who are en- 
rolling at the college. 

“One of the greatest chal- 
lenges would be to continue to 
help maintain our academic ex- 
cellence, which is what I think 
we have here as easily atop the 
100 national liberal arts colleg- 
es,” Ayres said. 

Trumbower will remain dean 
until June 30 and will be working 
with Ayres until then. 

“Trumbower has been an 
outstanding dean,” Ayres said. 


“He and I have a very good colle- 
gial working relationship. I know 
he is going to be a great mentor to 
me and I will be shadowing him 
over the next few months. When I 
combine my real love for the lib- 
eral arts as an undergraduate that 
I’ve carried through to my own 
career, to my professional work 
as a graduate student that was 
heavily student-centered, I think 
St. Michael’s is a natural place for 
me.” 


Student proposes living wall in Dion 


Plant wall aims to counter air pollution in student center 


By Erin Murphy 
Staff Writer 


“A living wall is a vertical 
garden,” said Courtney Burnett 
*14, reading from the binder con- 
taining the results of her numer- 
ous hours of research. “It is a 
living, breathing, self-sustaining 
system. that has numerous bene- 
fits both.environmentally and ec- 
onomically. In addition, it serves 
as a work of art as it covers a 
plain, uninspired wall with many 
beautiful species of plants.” 

For the past year and a half, 
Burnett has been investigating 
the possibility of installing a liv- 
ing wall inside the newly con- 
structed Dion Family Student 
Center after being inspired by the 
three story wall at her previous 
school, St. Mary’s University in 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 

“Tt was pretty much the 
staple of campus,” Burnett said. 
“Kids used to fill up the tables 
and the chairs studying because 
you would walk in the door and 
could just breathe so easily, it felt 
like the air was fresh and clean. It 
had this calming feeling.” 

It’s exactly the kind of thing 
that Burnett believes St. Mi- 
chael’s needs. 

“Tf you ask a lot of students 
what St. Mike’s is about, I think 
a lot of people would say ‘we’re 
a small community, really sup- 
portive of each other and take 
care of each other, and we also 
take care of the environment,” 
Burnett said. “I think a living 


wall is a great representation and 
reminder of our commitment 
to sustainability, and it is a goal 
we're working towards.” 

Last year, Burnett had the 
opportunity to propose the wall 
to President Jack Neuhauser, and 
although he was intrigued by the 
idea, he suggested that she do 
more in-depth research before 
coming back and presenting the 
idea again. 

“Courtney’s approach actu- 
ally strikes me as pretty reason- 
able,’ Neuhauser said. “Very 
modest, symbolic in a way. We 
spend quite a bit of money to 
make sure it’s a geothermal 
building, and so you'd like to 
symbolize it.” 

Burnett, who has a double 
major in media studies, journal- 
ism and digital arts and envi- 
ronmental studies, credits her 
current independent study with 
giving her the time she needed to 
be able to go over each detail of 
installing a living wall before her 
second meeting with Neuhauser. 

“It’s much more than a 
course for me,” Burnett said. “It’s 
something I was originally doing 
just in my spare time. It’s some- 
thing I’ve dedicated myself to 
and it would be the cherry on top 
of a great four years at St. Mike’s 
to see my project, you know, ac- 
tually come true.” 

The model of the living wall 
Burnett is proposing is called the 
“Plug and Play” structure. The 
wall would consist of mountable 
plant trays in a variety of sizes. 


Each tray consists of one row of 
plants and has holes in the bottom 
to allow for water drainage. The 
result is a self-contained system: 
the plants are watered; the water 
trickles down from one level to 
another, leaving the door open 
to have either a live water line or 
someone manually watering the 
wall in order to initiate the sys- 
tem. 

According to Burnett, the 
wall would also have impacts on 
the aesthetic of the new building, 
the amount of energy being saved 
on campus and indoor pollution. 

“The air inside can affect 
us in our daily lives, and we 
don’t really realize it. You learn 
so much about carbon emissions 
and other forms of pollution, but 
you never really think of the pol- 
lution indoors,” Burnett said. 

Severe indoor pollution is 
most common in older buildings; 
however, nearly any structure 
can be at risk, including a new 
student center. The Dion Family 
Student Center has fresh paint, 
carpeting and furniture, as well 
as flooring adhesive and new 
printers, all of which can emit 
pollutants. 

“But St. Mike’s takes strides 
to make sure they use the safest 
materials they need, they do the 
best they can,” Burnett said. 

“The new building was made 
with almost no volatile organic 
compound (VOC) paints, and 
no VOC carpets, making it one 
of the most, if not the most, en- 
vironmentally friendly building 


on campus,” said Heather Ellis- 
Lynch, St. Michael’s sustainabil- 
ity coordinator. “The building 
was built to be 75 percent more 
energy efficient than any other 
building in the state.” 

However, Burnett believes 
that there’s always room for im- 
provement. She says indoor air 
pollution can be combated by 
the living wall because plants 
take air and clean it, regardless 
of whether or not they are outside 
or inside. “They take the polluted 
indoor air and process it to pump 
oxygen back into the air; the 
more plants on the wall the more 
pollutants are reduced.” 

In addition, Burnett men- 
tioned that the influx of oxygen 
from the wall could be beneficial 
to student health and wellness. 

“Added oxygen is proven 
to make people feel more awake 
and more alert, which can create 
a good study environment,” she 
said. “Manmade environments 
have a negative effect on minds 
and bodies, and greenery is prov- 
en to reduce people’s stress, so 
having a beautiful green wall can 
help as well.” 

The beauty of the living wall 
is what Burnett thinks will draw 
student attention, and why she 
is suggesting it be implemented 
in the high-traffic Dion Center. 
Burnett believes the wall, as an 
art and conversation piece, will 
ultimately build student morale 
about having a sustainable cam- 
pus. 
SEE LIVING WALL, PAGE 5 
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Highlighting 
the climate 
crisis 

By Christina St. Hilaire 
Staff Writer 


College students are stuck in 
the simple routine of crawling out 
of bed, sauntering to class, doing 
homework, socializing, and hit- 
ting the sack. Most of students’ 
knowledge while at college 
comes from the classroom and 
social media. We wonder then 
how aware students are of the 
current climate crisis. 

During a speech presented 
on April 22 at St. Michael’s, Jac- 
qui Patterson, director of envi- 
ronmental and climate justice for 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP), informed the audi- 
ence of this crisis. 

“The posters really caught 
my attention,” said Nora Stoelt- 
ing, ’14, an environmental stud- 
ies major at St. Michael’s. “It 
seemed like she did so many dif- 
ferent things that contribute to 
environmental justice.” 

Patterson spoke of human 
threats to the environment such 
as pollution, crime, food deserts, 
lack of economic opportunities 
and lack of community. She ex- 
plained how the use of coal af- 
fects workers, communities and 
is the number one cause of green- 
house gases. Patterson also pre- 
sented pictures of mountain top 
removal and the ways it affects 
water supply and home founda- 
tions. 

Patterson informed students 
and faculty of different aspects 
that contribute to the cause of the 
current climate crisis. She .ques- 
tioned students of how informed 
they were of the current climate 
crisis and how it affects them 
personally. 

“T feel like it’s given me a lot 
more perspective on the problem 
and I’ve come to understand that 
it’s a global problem that needs to 
be dealt with on a global scale,” 
said Liz Ryder, a senior at the 
University of Vermont major- 
ing in environmental policy who 
currently interns at the Vermont 
State House, when asked how 
what she has learned in her major 
has affected her current outlook 
on the climate crisis. 

“I’m kind of relying on cli- 
mate change staying an issue for 
employment,” Ryder said. “The 
more the environment is a prob- 
lem, the more people are going to 
need environmental lawyers.” 

Ryder is well informed of 
the current climate crisis given 
her future goal of working in en- 
vironmental law. 

“College kids spend all this 
money on alcohol, but they say 
they’re too broke to buy organic 
food,” Ryder said. “It’s all about 
priorities, but there’s always 
more we can do.” 

Education today gives col- 
lege students the knowledge for 
using resources around them to 
be environmentally friendly in 
their everyday lives, but it’s up to 
them to take advantage of it. 


SEE CLIMATE, PAGE 5 
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Construction begins on houses damaged by fire 


By Patrick Cope 
Managing Editor 


On Feb. 17, a fire destroyed 
the inside of Townhouse 105 and 
damaged several of the surround- 
ing houses, displacing the stu- 
dents who lived in them. During 
spring break, the Physical Plant 
began the process of cleaning out 
the damaged houses of smoke 
and fire-damaged items in order 
to begin rebuilding the insides of 
the houses to make them livable 
once again. 

Jim Farrington, the college 
architect, explained what was 
happening to the buildings cur- 
rently. 

“Nothing’s getting knocked 
down, we're taking out all the 
things that were fire damaged 
and retrofitting the inside,” Far- 
rington said. “105 is getting the 
most replaced from the ground 
up, since that was the most fire 
damaged. With 101 through 103, 
we're going through and check- 
ing for damage since that was 
mostly just smoke damaged.” 

The biggest difference that 
the new townhouses will have 
will be in what type of rooms they 
have, according to Farrington. 

“T wouldn’t say anything 
gets rebuilt from scratch,” Far- 
rington said. “On the outside it 
won’t look different, except for 
maybe a new shed for electrical 
panels, but on the-inside, we will 
make modifications to turn them 
from two shared rooms to four 
single rooms,” 

Farrington wished to change 
the rooms in the new townhouses 
from doubles to singles because 
of the higher demand for them 
among students. 

The original cause of the fire 


is unknown, but was originally 
reported to be linked to a wall- 
mounted electric heater by fire 
inspectors immediately after the 
fire was put out. On March 6, an 
updated press release was put out 
by the Vermont Department of 
Public Safety which dismissed 
what was previously believed to 
be the cause. 

“After conducting further 
investigation into the origin and 
potential cause of this fire; the 
investigation revealed that there 
were no ‘space’ heaters in use 
and this fire was not caused by 
any of the wall mounted electric 
heater units within the building,” 
the press release said. “Currently, 
the exact cause of this fire has not 
been determined; however, the 
fire is not deemed suspicious in 
nature.” 

Mike New, vice president of 
human resources, coordinated 
with fire investigators to find 
the cause of the fire, but has not 
received a full updated report, 
though he sent a copy of the press 
release to The Defender. 

“T have ordered the report,” 
New said, in an email. “Unfor- 
tunately, the bureaucracy of the 
state moves slowly.” 

“We don’t know what start- 
ed the fire since it started in the 
middle of the room, not where the 
heaters were,” Farrington said. 

In terms of financing the new 
townhouses, Farrington said that 
the school’s insurance company 
is covering the costs of replacing 
the interiors of the fire damaged 
houses, which were 104-106. 

“The insurance company 
valued it at about $380,000 if we 
didn’t rebuild it and we also have 
to track what damage is fire re- 
lated,” Farrington said. “They’ll 
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Townhouses 104-106 are being rebuilt from the inside after damage from a fire of unknown origins on 


Feb. 17. 


pay for any fire damaged items 
and the costs of putting in new 
fire code-mandated equipment. 
The cost of changing 101, 102 
and 103 to single bedroom apart- 
ments, the college will have to 
pay for that.” 

New did not have an official 
confirmation of the amount the 
houses were worth, given that 
the initial $380,000 was an early 
guess. 

“We do not yet have an exact 
value/price to rebuild the town- 
house,” New said. “Jim is in the 
process of getting bids from po- 
tential contractors for the work. 
We needed to get the building 
cleared out to allow the contrac- 
tors to get in and do as accurate 
an estimate as possible. Once we 
have that we will go back to the 
insurer and likely will see the 
value adjusted either up or down 
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depending on the actual cost to 
rebuild. 

Farrington said that he hopes 
to have the reconstruction of the 
townhouses completed by the be- 
ginning of the fall semester. 

“They’ve been claimed for 
room draw so I’m shooting for 
early August completion,” Far- 
rington said. “I have the permit 
ready to go. That was the thing 
I was the most worried about, 
but the contractors are working 
on keeping with the scheduled 
completion, not saying it’s going 
to be easy.” y 

Farrington said he planned 
on completing demolition of the 
insides of the townhouses rela- 
tively soon so that reconstruction 
can begin. 

“I’m expecting by the end of 
next week that we will be pretty 
much done with that,” Farrington 


said. “This initial demo is to . 
make it so the contractors and I 
can get a good eye on it, and get it 
cleaned up because mid-August 
comes very quickly.” 

Peter Soons, director of pub- 
lic safety, released a statement to 
The Defender via email regard- 
ing the area in the 100 townhous- 
es where demolition and recon- 
struction will be occurring; he 
has urged students to stay away 
from the affected area for their 
own safety. 

“Demolition and construc- 
tion work has begun in the Town- 
house 100s block affected by fire 
earlier this semester,’ Soons said. 
“As a construction site it is a re- 
stricted area; unauthorized entry 
is prohibited and will be subject 
to criminal trespass charges. 
Please be safe and stay out of this 
construction area.” 
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Left: A set of stairs located just off of the Allen Trail in Niquette Bay State Park in Colchester helps hikers 


with the steeper sections of the trail. 


Above: Nathan Gabel (not pictured) spends time with his dog Duncan while at home in Fairfax over 


spring break. 








LIVING WALL: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 


“T want people to think about 
what it represents, how it repre- 
sents the sustainability move- 
ment at St. Mike’s, and I feel like 
those conversations can bloom 
into something more, like con- 
versations about bigger environ- 
mental topics,” Burnett said. 

Although the benefits of the 
wall appear to outweigh the neg- 
ative aspects, Ellis-Lynch noted 
that the process of implement- 
ing such a piece isn’t as easy as it 
may sound. 

“If you’re looking to put 
this in an existing building, you 
need to take into account the cur- 
rent Heating, Ventilation and Air 
Conditioning system, because 
those plants, depending on what 
scale it is, can create mold in the 
building and a lot of humidity. 
They need to tweak systems to 
incorporate that. It doesn’t mean 
it’s a bad thing, it’s just some- 
thing to be aware of,” Lynch ex- 
plained. “It’s not so simple, but 
overall it could be a really great 
thing to have.” 

Neuhauser also has con- 
cerns, but ultimately thinks they 


CLIMATE: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 


Stoelting, who minors in 
peace and justice and political 
science, appreciates how Patter- 
son has worked with social jus- 
tice in addition to environmental 
issues given Stoelting’s major in 
environmental studies and minor 
in peace and justice and political 
science. 

Stoelting was immediately 
drawn to the speech because it 
seemed Patterson was bringing 
issues together that Stoelting 
studied, such as the rise in sea 
levels affecting the environment, 
jobs and communities. 

“T feel like people are going 
to be forced to adapt or drasti- 
cally change their lives, but I 
think if people end up having to 
live closer together that might 
help the environmental move- 
ment because that will help cre- 
ate stronger communities and 
community is something that is 
lacking in America,” Stoelting 
said. “We have a compost bin in 
our house and | don’t drive at all 
even though I have a license. I try 
to walk as many places as I can 
and turn2 the lights off and such, 
but I would hope that I could live 
in a way that would reflect my 
environmental values even if it’s 
not shown in my job or where I’m 
living.” 

Stoelting enjoys informing 
friends of ways to be environ- 
mentally friendly in everyday 
activities. Attending Patterson’s 
speech was a way Stoelting could 
review how the climate crisis is 
affecting our day-to-day lives 
and incorporate that information 
into the way she lives. 





can be worked through. 

“My oldest son is an archi- 
tect so I understand some of the 
difficulties with it too, largely re- 
lating to how to handle the mois- 
ture inside of the building, so 
that’s where I was a little skepti- 
cal,” Neuhauser said: “Obviously 
you're worried about the cost 
too.” 

Burnett met with President 
Neuhauser for the second time on 
Thursday, April 17. Although the 
results of the meeting aren’t con- 
clusive at this time, Neuhauser 
is optimistic about installing a 
living wall in the Dion Family 
Student Center, possibly sooner 
rather than later. 

“This kind of fits in with the 
general theme. If we could do it 
for not very much money and it 
wouldn’t create problems. else- 
where in the building, I think we 
probably would try to do it,’ Neu- 
hauser said. “Truthfully, Court- 
ney has been a terrific advocate. 
When something fits in with the 
general sympathies the college 
has, I think you try to respond to 
what students feel passionately 
about. And we will.” 


Marching 


By Alexandra Beck 
Photo Editor 


On April 17, survivors of 
sexual violence and supporters 
of sexual violence awareness 
marched from the University of 
Vermont’s Royal Tyler Theater to 
Church Street, holding bright col- 
ored signs and chanting loudly. 

The event was supported by 
the Take Back the Night organi- 
zation, which “since the 1970s 
in the United States, has focused 
on eliminating sexual violence, 
in all forms, and thousands of 
colleges, universities, women’s 
centers and rape crisis centers 
have sponsored events all over 
the country,” according to the 
group’s website. 

“It’s the community’s way 
of coming together and showing 
their outrage over sexual violence 
and solidarity to combat violence 
against women,” said Julia Ber- 
beran, the director of the Center 
for Women and Gender. 

“We typically have around 
150 participants,” said Jeanne 
Kaczka-Valliere, Healing, Out- 
reach, Prevention and Empower- 
ment (HOPE) Works education 
coordinator, who helped organize 
the event. 

This year, Kaczka-Valliere 
worked with Berberan to get the 
St. Michael’s community to be 
more involved in the event. 

“The SMC’s Center for 
Women & Gender was very in- 
volved,” said Kaczka-Valliere. 
“We had student groups speak: 
SMC’s “It Happens Here”. and 
UVM’s “1 in 4” had student 
representatives talk about these 
groups. Next year, we are hoping 
to get more SMC students to the 
rally and march.” 

Shelley Vermilya, professor 
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Benefits of a living wall 


Energy saving 


Living walls can help reduce heating 
_requirements, as plants are naturally 
cooling through a process called tran- 
spiration. The more plants there are on 
the wall, the cooler the room is, which 


leads to the possibility of cutting the 


' price of electricity bills. 


Acoustics 


Sound travels, especially in a building 
with the amount of open space that the 
Dion Center has. Plants reduce echo- 
ing and act as a natural sound barrier: 
rooms with more plants will have less 


noise. 


Aesthetics 


Burnett describes living walls as “inno- 
vative and functional” art pieces. They 
don’t have to stay the same year round, 
either: plants can be changed for each 
season or event. 


Study efficiency 


tions. 


Because plants emit a lot of oxygen, a 
natural stimulus, having a full wall of 
them near where students do a majority 
of their school work can keep students 
more alert and improve study condi- 


for sexual violence awareness 


of gender studies at St. Michael’s, 
was chosen as the keynote speak- 
er for the event this year. 

“Tt is important to me that 
we are together, telling our sto- 
ries, realizing we are not alone, 
refusing to accept that date rape, 
sexual abuse, rape, domestic vio- 
lence and murder is just the way 
it is,’ Vermilya said in her speech 
at UVM. 

“Sexual violence is a prob- 
lem on college campuses,” Kacz- 
ka-Valliere said. “Most sexual vi- 
olence survivors don’t report the 
crime for many reasons including 
fear that they won’t be believed 
or blamed for what happened, 
shame and victim blaming, and 
backlash from the perpetrator 
and others. In most cases, the 
perpetrator is someone known.” 

Vermilya also stressed the 
importance of paying attention 
to sexual violence in popular cul- 
ture, 

“It’s just a song, it’s just 
a movie, it’s just a word and it 
gets passed down generation to 
generation,” Vermilya said, cit- 
ing Robin Thicke’s controversial 
song “Blurred Lines” as a ‘major 
setback in sexual violence aware- 
ness. “It is ‘just the way it is,’ and 
it has been for 40 years. It seems 
the violence has only spread.” 

“Take Back the Night is dif- 
ferent than other events because 
it’s not just geared towards one 
college campus, it is a greater 
community event,” said Berber- 
an. 

The march happened during 
rush hour, to deliberately gain 
the attention of a large part of the 
Burlington community. 

“To see people speaking out 
at a Take Back the Night rally 
or to wonder what the parade is 
all about as bystanders see the 
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Gender studies professor Shelley Vermilya (right) was chosen as the 
keynote speaker at this year’s Take Back the Night march on April 17, 
which raises awareness for sexual violence. 


people walking together and 
chanting, just maybe someone 
will realize this issue is impor- 
tant, people are doing something, 
they are not alone,’ Vermilya 
said in an email. 

According to the Rape, 
Abuse, and Incest National Net- 
work (RAINN), “40 percent of 
schools offer any sexual assault 
training, and what training is 
available is usually reserved for 
resident advisers and student se- 
curity officers, not the general 
student population.” 

“How can we be creative and 
incite change?” Vermilya chal- 


lenged the audience during her 
speech. 

“Are students and faculty 
being educated about sexual 
violence?” Kaczka-Valliere said. 
“Do students know that a policy 
exists? Do they know what to do 
if they, or a friend, has been sex- 
ually assaulted? Do they know 
how to get help or help a friend? 
These are questions every college 
campus administration should be 
asking themselves.” 
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What is the future of liberal arts colleges? 


A look at changes to a liberal arts education through the lens of SMC 


By Ivana Andreani 
Photo Editor 


It is human nature to prepare 
for the possibility of the worst. 
What is one of the main reasons 
people buy car insurance? Is it 
because you know that the next 
time you go driving you will 
most likely crash your car, or 
rather, are you simply preparing 
for the possible and unpredictable 
worst case scenario to happen 
while hoping for the best? 

John O’Meara, a professor 
of physics at St. Michael’s, used 
car insurance as an example to 
explain why the Strategic As- 
sessment Taskforce (SAT) joined 
together, collected information, 
and presented it to the Board of 
Trustees. 

“What happens if you go out 
tomorrow and you hit a tree?” 
O’Meara asked. “You don’t plan 
on driving out and hitting a tree 
with your car. Nevertheless, you 
buy car insurance. The insurance 
company says, “Here are all the 
possible things that can happen 
to your car and here’s how we’re 
going to cover you.” 

As a tuition-driven college, 
he believes that the school is tak- 
ing the necessary steps to insure 
a backup plan if enrollment does 
decrease, which would snowball 
into downsizing. The SAT report 
was the preliminary step in this 
“insurance” process. 

The SAT is a group of nine 
individuals representing the 
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St. Michael’s faces the possibility of downsizing in upcoming years following the recent decrease in en- 


rollment trends in New England. 


Board of Trustees, faculty and 
staff that was tasked with a year- 
long assignment of information 
gathering. The group analyzed 
the trends in higher education 
over the past few years and hy- 
pothetically predicted what they 
may be in coming years. 

“What happens if your en- 
rollment goes down by x per- 
cent?” O’Meara asked. “What do 
you do in response to that? Not 
necessarily to say that you are 
going to do these things but it’s 
prudent planning.” 

The results, that summa- 
rized all the trends, were pre- 
sented in an anylsis report and 
then in a PowerPoint presentation 
to The Board of Trustees and the 


faculty. O’Meara pointed out that 
these findings were just facts and 
summary conclusions and did not 
in any way provide recommenda- 
tions for future plans. 

“We said, ‘These are the 
things that you really need to be 
thinking about when you formu- 
late the strategic plan or when you 
make big decisions for the college 
going forward,” O’Meara said. 

Student debt, demograph- 
ics, technology and cost were the 
main concerns influencing en- 
rollment rates. 

An Inside Higher Education 
article “Shrinking as a Strategy,” 
published on April 9 and written 
by Ry Rivard, explained that St. 
Michael’s officials plan to down- 


size the college to best tackle re- 
cent decreases in enrollment in 
the Northeast. The numbers list- 
ed in the article reflect a possible 
300 less students than the current 
1,900 and a decrease in faculty to 
about 135 from the current 150 
within the upcoming years if the 
school downsizes. 

The article also listed ways 
the college is trying to appeal to 
the next generation of students. 
The article compared St. Mi- 
chael’s downsizing strategy to 
other tuition-based colleges that 
are increasing enrollment to gain 
revenue. 

Inside Higher Ed contacted 
President Jack Neuhauser origi- 
nally to speak about the Acceler- 


ated Summer College (ASC) but 
the focus shifted to the potential 
downsizing of the college. Neu- 
hauser, who is also a member of 
the Board of Trustees, confirmed 
outside of the article that, “It was 
largely true.” 

“Just about every small pri- 
vate college, and many of the 
state institutions are dealing with 
the same thing,” Neuhauser said. 
“Every college is facing it. Do 
people know what to do about it? 
No. I don’t think it’s possible to 
make significant changes with- 
out pretty heavy faculty involve- 
ment but I do believe significant 
changes have to be made. I think 
in the next two to three years it’ll 
be pretty interesting.” 

Neuhauser recognized that 
demographic trends forecast 
fewer enrollments at the college. 
However, he suggested that the 
college was looking to downsize 
for reasons other than what is 
out of the admission’s control. A 
smaller student population may 
be a step towards bettering qual- 
ity of life on campus. 

“There are reasons why you 
might want to do it anyway,” 
Neuhauser said “You might be 
interested in maintaining the 
quality of the student body.” 

With this, the number of 
faculty would have to decrease 
as well to balance costs and ac- 
commodate the smaller number 
of students. 


SEE FUTURE, PAGE 10 


‘Learner based’ system replaces eCollege 


Student testers say Canvas is ‘accessible, interactive and user-friendly’ 


By Evan Ginja 
Staff Writer 


“Accessible, interactive, and 
user-friendly,” are all adjectives 
used to describe St. Michael’s 
new learning management sys- 
tem, Canvas, by those who have 
used it. Canvas will be imple- 
mented beginning this summer 
as a replacement to eCollege, the 
school’s current learning man- 
agement system. Many students 
and faculty are raving about the 
introduction of by the new pro- 
gram. With the hype of a sleeker 
management system, the necessi- 
ty to adapt professors to the new 
system will be an upcoming chal- 
lenge for the college. Many ques- 
tions remain about the usability 
of Canvas. 

“eCollege was a closed, lin- 
ear system that was faculty fo- 
cused and was not responsive to 
the users,” said Sue Breeyear, as- 
sociate director at the campus’s 
technology center. She believes 
that Canvas will be a refreshing 
change of pace from the old eCol- 
lege system. 

Even the simplest tasks on 
eCollege required multiple steps. 


“Most faculty members 
found it so hard to use they didn’t 
go any further than putting up the 
syllabus,” Breeyear said. 

Canvas represents a more 
modern approach that has been 
adopted by various universities 
and colleges across the coun- 
try. “It is learner base, flexible, 
and updated on a weekly basis,” 
Breeyear said. 

The Canvas program has 
already made test runs in a few 
classes on campus. Nicholas 
DeThomasis, *!4, participated in 
one of these classes. His market- 
ing course, BU 215, was one of 
the first classes to test out Can- 
vas. “It blows eCollege out of the 
water,’ DeThomasis said. “It is 
user-friendly and interactive. It 
just makes everything easier.” 

DeThomasis’s favorite part 
about Canvas is the interactive 
assignment feature. “It allows me 
to stay up to task on assignments 
without having to look at my syl- 
labus every time,” DeThomasis 
said. 

“Students who have had a 
taste of Canvas usually want it in 
all their courses,” said Breeyear, 
who has noticed positive results 
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Cynthia Kelley teaches faculty members how to navigate a new program called Canvas on Friday. Can- 


vas will replace eCollege. 


in those classes that have had ex- 
perience with Canvas. “The S.A. 
even put forth a request to the 
Faculty Assembly this spring that 


faculty use at least the gradebook 
and calendar features in Canvas. 
Most faculty members are taking 
this request very seriously.” 


SEE CANVAS, PAGE 7 





By Betsy Manero 
Features Editor 


The third floor of St. Ed- 
munds Hall sees daily traffic as 
students pass to and from class. 
While most move along with 
little thought, a few will stop 
outside the office of Professor 
Bill Grover to look at a series of 
small, thumbnail-sized portraits 
that stretch down the hall. These 
are the pictures of American ser- 
vicemen and women who have 
died while serving in Iraq. 

“You may have walked past 
it a million times and not even 
have noticed it,” 
Landers, a professor of psychol- 
ogy at St. Michael’s. “And this 
isn’t even Afghanistan.” 

According to Landers, most 
people don’t stop to look at the 
wall. The exception to this is the 
22 veterans who are currently 
students at St. Michael’s. 

Similarly to the wall, stu- 
dents at St. Michael’s also don’t 
realize that these 22 student vet- 
erans are around. . 

“Tt does surprise me that 
people don’t know that there are 
veterans on campus,” said Al- 
exander Black, a current St. Mi- 
chael’s sophomore and Vermont 
National Guard EMT veteran. 
“Veterans kind of just want to 
meld in. They have their group 
of friends. Like with me, I have 
my National Guard friends... But 
when I’m at school, I don’t want 
a whole bunch of people knowing 
that I’m a vet.” 

According to Landers, start- 
ing college as a veteran can be a 
different experience from the av- 
erage first year student. 

“They’re usually older. They 
have different kinds of experi- 
ences,” Landers said. 

“Being a 26-year-old fresh- 
man sucks,” said Black. 

Black befriended two fellow 
veterans his first-year through 
joirimg the rugby team. 

“Once I met those two, I 
kind of attached myself to both of 
them, and then we came up with 
a collective idea that we should 
have a veterans’ group,’ said 
Black. 

Black started the St. Mi- 


said David 
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Recognizing student veterans on campus 


chael’s Student Veterans of 
America (SVA) chapter with the 
help of fellow veteran and direc- 
tor of the Wilderness Program 
Todd Johnstone-Wright. The 
SVA is a support group that con- 
nects veterans on college cam- 
puses. 

As well as being the presi- 
dent of the St. Michael’s SVA, 
Black has also spoken to Land- 
ers’ Men and Masculinity class 
about his time serving overseas. 

“T found that it was actually a 
very healthy experience for me,” 
said Black. “Most vets won’t talk 
about their experiences. It really 
opened my eyes that I can talk 
about this, and I’m not going to 
be judged.” 

Landers stresses the point 
of not stereotyping veterans by 
assuming that they have post- 
traumatic stress disorder (PTSD). 
PTSD occurs after a person ei- 
ther has a traumatic experience 
or witnesses a traumatic experi- 
ence. This can come in all forms, 
such as sexual assault, natural di- 
sasters, acts of violence and mili- 
tary service. PTSD is measured 
on a continuum, ranging from 
moderate to severe. Not all who 
have witnessed a traumatic event 
will have PTSD. 

“Two point six million men 
and women have served in Iraq,” 
Landers said. “Twenty percent 
of those may have a diagnosis 
of PTSD. That doesn’t mean that 
those people who do are weak 
and the 80 percent who don’t are 
strong. Every person is differ- 
ent,” 

“Everyone has their own 
form of PTSD,” Black said. “It’s 
not just military members that 
get it. 1 think once you see or hear 
a veteran say, ‘Oh, I have PTSD,’ 
people automatically assume that 
he’s crazy and he’s going to fly 
off the handle.” 

According to Landers, the 
media constantly reinforces the 
stereotype of all veterans having 
PTSD. 

“Labels belong on soup cans, 
not on people,” Landers said. 

Even for those who have not 
been diagnosed with PTSD, com- 
ing home can be hard. 

“The problem is that when 


CANVAS: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 


The challenge facing Can- 
vas users are the adaptability and 
usage that comes with learning 
a new program, especially with 
faculty. 

“T understand that many pro- 
fessors may not be comfortable 
with technology. I think it would 
benefit professors, as some of the 
backend stuff is really differ- 
ent than eCollege,” said Brianna 
Healy, ’16, a member of the Can- 
vas lab staff who believes that it 
is important for faculty members 
to use the training program of- 
fered on campus. 

The training program is a 


15-minute drop-in appointment 
offered in the new Canvas Lab 
in Jeanmarie 286, which is open 
Monday through Friday. It allows 
for faculty members to learn the 
new program and become more 
comfortable with using it. The 
program features basic one and 
basic two workshops sessions and 
video seminars over the summer. 
Breeyear believes the new system 
will be an interesting challenge 
for professors. 

“Because Canvas tends to be 


“more learner-centered than fac- 


ulty-centered, there’s more work 
for the faculty member, including 
re-thinking how they teach their 
courses, and we’re working very 
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Alex Black, 16, stands in front of the third floor St. Edmunds Hall wall, outside of Bill Grover’s office, of 
veterans who died in Iraq. He often visits this wall, re-highlighting the faded names of veterans from 


Vermont. 


people deploy, and then they 
come home, they’re angry at 
friends and family, just because 
they weren’t there and they 
have no idea what they’re going 
through, but they want them to 
know,” said Black of the reinte- 
gration process. 

The Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs.(VA) was set up to 
care for veterans as they return 
home. This comes in the form of 
health care and emotional sup- 
port. According to Black, the VA 
is unable to complete this task 
effectively as the department is 
stretched to its limits. 

“So people are always com- 
plaining, and are so angry with 
that,” Black said. “To a certain 
extent they should be, because 
I know people who have been 
waiting on claims for almost two 
years, but at the same time, the 
system’s flooded.” 

Black was bounced around 
between personal counselors be- 
fore he stopped going to the VA. 

“Tt’s just frustrating because 
you’ve opened up to somebody, 
and they’re not rejecting you, but 
that’s what it feels like,’ Black 
said. “You just become jaded.” 

John Michael Turner is a 


hard to help them get through it 
before fall,” Breeyear said. 

Healy has seen a rise in par- 
ticipants within the training pro- 
gram. “At the beginning there 
were only a couple of appoint- 
ments a week, but it has definitely 
picked up,” Healy said. Breeyear 
has seen a significant increase in 
participation as well. 

“At least 100 professors have 
completed the first workshop, 
and 24 have completed both,” 
Breeyear said. 

Canvas also provides users 
with a user friendly smartphone 
app that provides an organized 
focus for students. Students can 
receive notifications on assign- 


Marine veteran who served in 
Iraq and Haiti. Turner spoke at 
St. Michael’s about his struggles 
with reintegration on Tuesday, 
April 2. 

“T struggled with addiction 
and alcoholism,” Turner said in 
an interview with The Defender. 
“] didn’t really understand what 
was going on.” 

Turner found writing and 
art to help him through his rein- 
tegration. He started the Combat 
Paper Project with a group of 
fellow veterans, which Turner 
later turned into the Peace Paper 
Project. The Peace Paper Project 
involves turning retired military 
uniforms into paper. 

“What can we do to alleviate 
some of those symptoms, or how 
can we prevent this from happen- 
ing?” Turner said. “I think there’s 
a lot of wrong ways to approach 
that. I don’t know the right one, 
but I think that utilizing creation 
as a method to understanding the 
effects of war is probably one of 
the best routes we can go.” 

According to Turner, cre- 
ativity has made the veterans that 
he works with less afraid to con- 
front their experiences, allowing 
them to process and heal. 


ment deadlines, grade postings, 
and other functions within the 
program. Students can interact 
with Canvas from any location 
while using this app. 

“Ninety-nine percent of peo- 
ple are probably going to say that 
the best thing Canvas offers is it’s 
free app for iPhone, android, and 
the whole host of tablets,” Healy 
said. “If someone wanted to, they 
could do everything online for 
their class on their iPhone in a 
bat. be 

St Michael’s looks to start 
fresh with a more modern ap- 
proach to learning management 
systems, but the excitement of 
Canvas will bring a lot of adjust- 


“The VA is finally starting to 
recognize art therapy as a practi- 
cal means of dealing with veter- 
ans’ issues,” Turner said, “which 
is great.” 

On St. Michael’s campus, 
student veterans have many re- 
sources for the road to healing. 

“Tt’s tough sometimes be- 
cause you don’t always know the 
right thing to do, but just being 
available,” said Landers. 

Landers went on to list a 
number of names on campus, all 
of whom leave their doors open 
for veterans. He also mentioned 
the wall on the third floor of St. 
Edmund’s Hall. 

“Let’s say that you are a 
veteran, and you're just hay- 
ing a tough day. Do you come 
up here?” Landers said. “If you 
come up here, you’re connected 
to this wall, and I know some of 
our guys who do exactly that.” 

Black is one of these veter- 
ans. 

“I go there a few times a 
week,” Black said. “I have a few 
friends on the wall.” 


ment with it. “Change is always 
difficult, and it will take some 
time for people to get used to the 
new system,” Healy said. “There 
may be a little confusion at the 
beginning of the semester for 
those students who are used to 
the eCollege format.” 

Healy also believes there 
will be an initial struggle, but af- 
ter the first few weeks, students 
will talk about how great it is. 

“Students instead will com- 
ment on how it’s unfair that the 
incoming freshman class will 
never have to face the horrors of 
eCollege,” Healy said. 
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SeeWauing the legacy of the Re aNi trike race 


By Steve Atkinson 
Staff Writer 


Inflatable obstacle courses, 
colorfully decorated t-shirts, and 
free food fill the 300’s field as stu- 
dents jubilantly run around and 
live music echoing across cam- 
pus; It’s Preparation Day, more 
commonly known as P-Day. 

This Saturday is marked on 
St. Michael’s student’s calendar. 
The last Saturday before finals, 
P-Day weekend offers students 
one last opportunity to enjoy 
their free time before they bunker 
down in the library to study. 

One of the. most popular 
traditions on P-Day is the trike 
race. Students of all grades come 
to compete in this frantic, fast- 
paced event. Each team con- 
sists of four members and must 
provide their own trike. Each 
member must complete a loop 
around the track while dodging 
the various obstacles along the 
way. The only rule for the trike 
is that it must have three wheels, 
ultimately leaving the trike appa- 
ratus itself up for discretion. 

“T had a blast competing in 
the trike race!” said Katie Hodg- 
es, 14, who competed in her 
first trike race last year. “I think 
we made it halfway around the 
track before picking up the trike 
and running with it, while dodg- 
ing the pies, water and shaving 
cream.” 

Last year the trike race suf- 
fered a small participation turn- 
out with only two teams compet- 
ing in the race. Lauren Dibona, 
the co-secretary of programming 
for the Student Association, cred- 
ited the lack of racers to the St. 
Michael’s transition to an opt-in 
email system. 

“Last year, I think it was the 
transition from the last email set- 
up to portal, not too many people 
knew about the race,” Dibona 
said. “This year it’s a part of our 
big spring weekend poster and 
we put stuff on the portal trying 
to get people to know what’s go- 
ing on.” 

In the 1970s, the S.A. need- 
ed additional activities for P- 
Day weekend to keep students 
occupied and thus the trike race 
was instituted. In the 1980s, St. 
Michael’s provided tricycles to 
a limited number of teams and 
students had to fight for a sign up 
spot. 

George Keady, ’79, was one 
of the first organizers and partici- 
pants in the trike race. 

“The atmosphere was a 
ball!” said Keady in an email. “I 
participated with my housemates 
and there were music announcers 
and a tad of immaturity and de- 
bauchery. It was a great kickoff; 
we even paraded around the track 
in front of Alliot.” 

For the first time since the 
race began, the track has been 
moved from the former Alliot ro- 
tunda to a larger loop in between 
Ryan and Alumni Hall. Though 
the race still has all of its tradi- 
tional obstacles and antics. 

In order to increase partici- 
pation for future years, Hodges 
believes resident assistants (RAs) 
could play a pivotal role. 










































PHOTOS COURTESY OF ST. MICHAEL'S ARCHIVES 


Clockwise from above: Students splash to the finish in the P-day trike 
race circa 1986; Trike race team Bill Anderson, Rev. Mike Cronogue 
and Rev. Brian Ortale celebrate their win; Colorfully dressed stu- 
dents run around the Alliot Rotundra in the 1980’s. Costumes have 
always been encouraged in the trike race. 





PHOTOS BY MARIA WEBER 


Counterclockwise from left: 
Madeline Craig, 14, was filled 
with laughts after experiencing 
the celebratory chaos of being a 
participant in the annual of the 
P-Day Trike race, which held 
Saturday. The trike race was 
held between Ryan and Alumni 
Hall for the first time after years 
of being held on the Alliot Rotun- 
dra; Madeline Craig, ’14, (right) 
runs the trike race with team- 
mate Amanda Souza, ’14, (left). 
Each team member must finish 
one lap with the tricycle while 
dodging staving cream and pool 
noodles to complete the race; 
Amanda Souza, ’14, holds up 

her tricycle to show her accom- 
plishment as a competitor in the 
annual P-Day Trike Race. 





“T remember having no idea 
what to expect on P-Day as a 
freshman and thinking the trike 
race was a ‘senior thing,’ so per- 
haps RA’s could talk it up and 
get the first-years or younger stu- 
dents excited about signing up for 
the trike races.” 

Five teams competed in this 


year’s race and the sign-ups re- 
main opened up to P-Day itself. 
As one of the most popular and 
anticipated traditions of P-Day 
was memorable. 

“It was definitély a high- 
light of all my P-day memories,” 
Hodges said. 
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Social media is changing how we get jobs 


By Lauren Friedgen 
News Editor 


Compiling your experience, 
education, references, skills and 
more into a resume is the first 
step to make when applying for 
a job. But now, there’s something 
else to think about: social media 
profiles. With social media be- 
coming more and more preva- 
lent in our society, how can we 
use them to our advantage when 
searching for a job? 

“Once you apply for a job, 
one thing a lot of employers will 
do is look you up on LinkedIn,” 
said Aislinn Doyle, career de- 
velopment counselor at St. Mi- 
chael’s. “I would say it’s pretty 
necessary to have one.” 

LinkedIn is a social net- 
working service designed solely 
for career purposes, although 
the design of it is similar to that 
of Facebook. It can be used for 
networking, making connections 
and resumes. 

“One of the nice things about 
LinkedIn is networking,” Doyle 
said. “When you get on Linke- 
din and you connect with people 
you're expanding your network. 
It’s a good resource when you're 
looking for internships and for 
jobs because you can see who 





you know out there.” 

“T use LinkedIn a lot,” said 
Hollace Rooney, an information 
technology recruiter for Atrilogy 
Solutions Group, Inc. “I use it as 
a networking tool, a tool to pro- 
mote positions we’re recruiting 
for, and to reach out to passive 
candidates — people who might 
not be looking but are suited for 
the job I’m looking for based on 
their profile.” 

“Tt’s really helpful because 
your profile can be a really de- 
tailed resume. I like to call it a 
mega-resume,” said Doyle. 

This “mega-resume” can in- 
clude anything you’ve ever done 
— from volunteer experiences to 
classes you’ve taken to videos 
you’ve made. While a typical 
resume is only one page, Linke- 
din allows users to put as much 
as they want about themselves on 
their profile. 

Another helpful feature is 
the ability to search for alumni 
based on what they majored in, 
where they work and what they 
do. 

“T would say for network- 
ing it’s helpful for anybody, 
but in terms of recruitment it’s 
definitely more of the business 
side — so corporations, financial 
firms, that sort of thing,” Doyle 


he J > 


said. “People use it a little less 
in, say, education, but I’m seeing 
it used more and more and they 
just added a volunteer section so 
more nonprofits and human ser- 
vice organizations are using it.” 

Doyle held the first Linke- 
dIn workshop at St. Michael’s on 
April 15, and plans to do more 
next fall. She advises that stu- 
dents start building connections 
early in college so that they don’t 
have to start from scratch their 
senior year. 

“Networking is social capital 
so it takes time, even if it’s on- 
line,” Doyle said. “The sooner 
that you can do it the better.” 

Although LinkedIn is be- 
coming more and more popular in 
the professional world, some so- 
cial media websites can do more 
harm than good, depending on 
how careful its users are. While 
most employers will look up a 
potential employee on LinkedIn, 
many will also look them up on 
other social media sites such as 
Facebook to get a better sense of 
who they are. 

Rooney typically hires em- 
ployees who have a lot of experi- 
ence so she does not feel the need 
to look them up on Facebook, but 
says things would be different if 
they were younger. 
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Taylor Doe (TDoeadeer) on Twitter 
The latest from Taylor Doe. Common College "15. 


Taylor Doe | Linkedin 
View Taylor Doe's professional profiles on Linkedin 


Taylor Doe | Facebook 





Anywhere-United States-Business major at Common College 


Join Facebook to connect with Taylor Doe and others you may know. Facebook 
gives people the power to share and makes the world more open and connected. 





“If I were doing more en- 
try level or college recruiting 
that would give me an insight 
into their personality and what 
they’re doing,’ Rooney said. 
“I Google people. We do back- 
ground checks on all of our hires 
to look for any kind of record 
that’s criminal and if something 
comes up Ill Google the person. 
People need to realize that if they 
make a mistake in college it can 
follow them.” 

In order to avoid personal 
and professional lives combining, 
some people change their name 
on personal profiles. 

“T changed my last name on 
Facebook a couple months ago,” 
said Jon White, °13, who works 
for Enterprise Rent-A-Car. “It’s 


MULTIMEDIA ONLINE 


ILLUSTRATION BY KELSI BRETT 


a pretty common practice for re- 
cruiters and employers to check 
all social media sites and it’s 
nice if someone doesn’t search 
your name and have your pro- 
files pop up. I want only people 
I care about to be able to see my 
profile.” 

“People need to be careful 
about what they put out there 
because without knowing the 
details behind something it can 
be misinterpreted,” Rooney said. 
“Even on LinkedIn I’ve seen 
pictures completely unprofes- 
sional or inappropriate and it has 
swayed my opinion on if I want to 
hire them for a job.” 


For the full stories go to 
defender.smcvt.edu 





Students reflect on P-Day Studying video 
game addiction 





Sean Brennan, 15, jumps on one of the annual P- Dey age slides 


on Saturday, April 27, 2013. 





What’s your best Defender 


memory? 


our answers. 


By Gracie Barney 
Multimedia Editor 


Fun. Infamous. Silly. Crazy. 
Entertaining. Preparation. 

These are just some of the 
words that come to mind when 
members of the St. Michael’s 
community think of Preparation 
Day, more commonly known as 
P-Day. P-Day, which is usually 
held the weekend before finals, 
includes food, music, bounce 
houses, trike races and many 
other activities. Students make 
memories that could last a life- 
time. The Defender asked cur- 
rent students to share their best 
memories and stories from P- 
Day. 4 


Defender Speaks 


» By Gracie Barney 
Multimedia Editor 


Every issue, we ask you what you think for Campus 
Speaks. This issue, we decided to tell you our favorite 
Defender memories..Go to defender.smevt.edu to hear 








By Aaren Gasson 
Columns Editor 


During March and April, 
Dustin Kenyon, 715, conducted 
an in-depth study of video game 
addiction in his suite in Cashman 
Hall. 

For his final assignment for 
an anthropology class, Kenyon 
needed to conduct field work and 
study a social or cultural topic. 

“T was doing video game ad- 
diction, and I figured I was in a 
suite of guys, it'll be easy to get 
data for it,’ Kenyon said. 

To collect data, Kenyon set 
up a large notepad next to the 
television where his suite-mates 
were supposed to keep track of 
their information. The goal of 
Kenyon’s study was to analyze 
the video game trends of his 





) BY AARON GASSON 


suite-mates, looking at what 
games they played, how long 
they played, and if they played 
alone or in a group. 

At the conclusion of his 
study, Kenyon noticed certain 
trends regarding how players 
acted when playing games. 

“What I found really inter- 
esting was the multiplayer as- 
pect,” said Kenyon. “When two 
people were playing on the same 
team, towards the same objec- 
tive, they got along better and 
they played for longer periods of 
time. When they played against 
each other, they got mad at each 
other easier.” 

Kenyon has concluded his 
investigations and would like to 
look at the subject again in the 
future. 


CONTRACEPTION: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 


“T feel like (St. Michael’s] 
should provide condoms because 
a lot of people have sex in college 
and you need safety,” David said. 

Abby Ryan, °14, who previ- 
ously worked as a residence assis- 
tant in freshman housing, agrees. 
Ryan fidgets while sitting in an 
armchair on the second floor of 
the Dion Student Center, gazing 
out the window at campus. The 
passion that usually consumes 
her green eyes has been replaced 
with a look of sadness. 

“T feel defeated,” Ryan said. 

The issue of sexual heath 
and overall sexuality is some- 
thing Ryan feels very strongly 
about, and she thinks it is wrong 
that condoms or contraceptives 
are not available on campus. She 
felt her job as a freshman RA was 
to make college easier. 

“T told the girls at my meet- 
ings, if you try to go to health 
services to get any form of sex- 
ual safety you can’t, but you can 
with me,” Ryan said. “I didn’t 
only have condoms, I had dental 
dams, I had female condoms, I 
had lube, I had all sorts of stuff.” 

“T would dump out a bag and 
there would be flavors and colors 
and different things and a lot of 
the times they would come and 
also want to talk,’ Ryan said. 
“They were curious and they had 
questions.” 

Ryan picked up the supplies 
at RU12, a community center fo- 
cused around the LGBTQ com- 
munity, and Planned Parenthood. 
In addition to contraceptives, she 
had educational pamphlets on 
sexual heath and gay-straight al- 
liances. 

“T think opening the con- 
versation for any kind of sexual 
heath or any kind of sexual pref- 
erence is really important,” Ryan 
said. 

She also believes that there is 
a lack of sexual health education 
on campus and compares sexual 
health education to Drivers Edu- 
cation. She doesn’t know why it 
stops when you turn 16. 

Ryan wanted to make a dif- 
ference and help foster a safe and 
respectful community. She made 
herself available as a resource 
and said girls and guys and even 


kids who didn’t live in her build- 


ing came to her for help. During 


FUTURE: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 


“The biggest part of our ex- 
penses are salary and benefits,” 
Neuhauser said. “If you’re going 
to reduce expenses, you would 
have to reduce the number of 
employees or at least reduce 
what employees are paid. Given 
the age distribution of employ- 
ees, we have reason to believe 
that enough people will be retir- 
ing within the next three to five 
years that if we’re careful about 
replacing people that may be suf- 
ficient to decrease salary costs to 
accommodate the 1,600 student 
body.” 

Neuhauser broke down pos- 
sible long term changes that the 
college may be putting into effect 
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Ryan’s sophomore year com- 
plaints were made and she was 
instructed to stop giving out con- 
traception. According to Ryan, 
it didn’t matter what Residence 
Life said, and she didn’t stop be- 
cause she believed in fighting for 
a cause. 

Humanae Vitae states that 
contraception should not be used. 
However, this teaching only ap- 
plies to married couples. Huma- 
nae Vitae does not even entertain 
the notion that college students 
are having sex outside the con- 
fines of marriage explained Fa- 
ther Brian Cummings, director 
of Edmundite campus ministry. 

“T think it is an unreasonable 
expectation for individuals to be- 
lieve that a Catholic college will 
make something widely available 
for nothing to engage in a form 
of behavior that is against our 
teachings,” Cummings said. 

Mary Masson said that she 
does not feel limited as a health 
care provider by keeping in ac- 
cordance with the Catholic teach- 
ings. 

“We follow the mission of 
the college in that people who 
choose to come to a Catholic 
college also choose the ethics of 
how the college is run and respect 
that,’ Masson said. 

At health services all aspects 
of student heath including sexual 
heath and birth control options 
can be discussed. STD testing 
is available, and although health 
services cannot prescribe or dis- 
tribute birth control, they do di- 
rect students elsewhere. Planned 
Parenthood in Burlington is an 
option available for students, as 
well as Vermont Cares, also lo- 
cated in Burlington, which pro- 
vides free and anonymous HIV 
testing. Masson said abstinence 
is always an option and believes 
that both females and males need 
to be comfortable advocating for 
themselves. 

“T don’t think that it has been 
detrimental for us just because 
we didn’t have condoms avail- 
able to people,” Masson said. “I 
think people need to be educated 
and know how to protect them- 
selves.” 

Mary Doane, ’16, also feels 
strongly about the issue of con- 
traceptive availability on cam- 
pus. 

“I know we’re a Catholic 


over the next three to five years. 

The college is redirecting 
its approach to better fulfill stu- 
dents’ desire for electronic learn- 
ing. This summer, St. Michael’s 
is instituting online courses 
through the ASC for the first 
time. 

“ASC is an attempt to see 
if we can use these eLearning 
platforms to see how students 
feel about it and also can we 
make better use of campus dur- 
ing the summer months,” Neu- 
hauser said. “We’re not going to 
be an online college but can we 
use some of this stuff in a way 
that would really be better for 
students. That’s how students 
see the world; they don’t see the 
world through textbooks any- 


institution, but the safety and 
well-being of our students should 
come first,” Doane said. 

Within the last 12 months, 
70.5 percent of college students 
across the country reported havy- 
ing one or more sexual partners 
according to the 2013 National 
College Heath Assessment con- 
ducted by the American College 
Heath Association. Only 55.6 
percent of those students report- 
ed using a contraceptive the last 
time they had intercourse. 

David Landers, a professor 
of psychology and gender stud- 
ies who specializes in AIDS 
awareness, acknowledged that 
condoms will most likely never 
be distributed on our campus but 
emphasized the power of educa- 
tion and the need for it. 

“My position has always 
been we need to educate young 
people to make their own deci- 
sions,” Landers said. “So if you 
make a decision that you are go- 
ing to be sexually active then 
along with that is the responsi- 
bility to protect yourself from 
pregnancy, sexually transmitted 
infection, including HIV. That is 
your responsibility. I am not go- 
ing to tell you what to do. I need 
to give you the education so that 
you can make a good decision 
about what you want to do.” 

Landers told a story about 
one young man who had come 
to him after getting his girlfriend 
pregnant. When asked why he 
hadn’t used protection, the man 
said that he did not think he could 
get anyone pregnant because he 
had engaged in unprotected sex 
with previous girlfriends and 
nothing had happened. In Land- 
ers’ eyes, those who make choic- 
es to not use protection are not 
stupid people. They make choices 
because they think it is not going 
to happen to them. 

Jane didn’t think it could 
happen to her. They had engaged 
in oral sex so the thought of us- 
ing a condom never even came to 
mind. 

It took her four weeks to 
muster up the courage to get test- 
ed. The test was negative. 

“Do you think you are pro- 
tected by the cross on campus? It 
is not going to protect you from 
an STD or an STI or pregnancy,” 
Landers said. 


more but through screens.” 

In terms of enrollment for 
next year, the May 1 deadline 
for acceptance is quickly ap- 
proaching on high school seniors. 
Jacqueline Murphy, director of 
admissions, has worked in the 
department for 38 years and has 
seen enrollment fluctuations take 
their toll. 

Murphy works on the En- 
rollment Management Com- 
mittee specifically with current 
enrollment. It is comprised of 
members from financial aid, the 
housing office, dean of students 
and others who monitor the ex- 
isting landscape of high school 
seniors and transfers for the up- 
coming year. 

“We try to remain aware 





History of contraception 
and sexual health 
education on campus 


1992 


The differences in opinions surrounding con- 
dom distribution and availability on campus 
dates back to 1992 when a former campus 
publication wrote an issue about condom 
distribution on campus that had condoms 
attached. In the issue they advocated for 


a condom vending machine. 


“Tt was’an irresponsible act and a violation 








of college policies to distribute a product of any kind 

without any concern as to who would get it, whether it would be 
undamaged and safe, etc.” said Paul Reiss, president of the college at 
the time, in a three page response letter. 


2004-2005 


The next time the issue surfaced and created some controversy was 
in the school year of 2004-2005. There were two opposing student 
groups on campus. One was a pro-condom distribution initiative. 
The other was Youth Abstinence Revolution (YAR). In 2004, pam- 
phlets were anonymously passed out in Alliot entitled, “What can I 
use instead of a condom?” This pamphlet was crass and suggested 
using things like a “Ziploc Bag and Duct Tape” or “Saran Wrap and 
rubber band” instead of condoms. Under statistics they wrote that, 
“In Hell, condoms grow on trees” and that “people who use con- 


doms get to see these trees.” 


In response to those pamphlets YAR created 
one mimicking the anonymous one entitled, 
“Why we don’t have condoms on campus.” 
Here they provided real statistics and promot- 
ed abstinence over contraception supporting 


the Catholic teachings. 


2005 


In 2005, students passed a motion in the Stu- 
dent Association regarding Sexual Heath at 
St. Michael’s. This motion called for informa- 





tion regarding the dangers of STDs/STIs to 
be distributed and made more widely available on campus and that 
sexual education be more prevalent during freshman orientation. 


Although this resolution was passed in the S.A., it was not supported 


by the board of trustees. 


2011 


In 2011 the De- 
fender published 
a sex issue that 
coincidentally 
came out the 

week of Easter. The 


staff of the Edmundite Campus 
Ministry took offense to this and wrote a 








letter to the editor expressing their discontent. Others 
praised The Defender for its candor. 


of the bigger picture of what’s 
going on demographically and 
certainly I have seen some shifts 
and changes,” Murphy said. “The 
population of the Northeast, of 18 
year olds and high school gradu- 
ates, has peaked and now we're 
into decline. We’ve seen this in 
the past.” 

Besides the reasons stated 


-in the SAT report, Murphy has 


noticed that students also are ap- 
plying to many more colleges for 
the purpose of choices, which 
means that the college has to ac- 
cept more students to enroll the 
same class numbers from past 
years. The admissions depart- 
ment received 4,279 first year ap- 
plications and seeks to have 530 
new students joining our campus 


next year. 

“We've revamped how we 
work with students who are visit- 
ing,” Murphy said. 

Offering more opportunities 
for students to visit, Murphy feels 
that a campus visit helps to pro- 
vide a prospective student the op- 
portunity to picture itself as a St. 
Michael’s student and therefore 
has a higher propensity to enroll. 
Additionally, the admissions de- 
partment has been trying to reach 
out to students outside of the tra- 
ditional New England radius. 

In an email interview Mur- 
phy said, “We are currently run- 
ning ahead of the previous year 
in deposits.” 
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ARTS & LIFESTYLE 





Wednesday 


Creative Writing Workshop 
Studio 266 of Burlington, 
6:30 p.m. 


Vermont Restaurant Week 
Various locations statewide 
through May 4 


Monday 


Morning Bird Walk 
Shelburne Farms, 7-9 p.m. 


Career Counseling Seminar 
Dorothy Alling Memorial 
Library of Williston, 6:30 p.m. 


Saturday 
Digital Video 
Editing Seminar 
VCAM Studio of Burlington, 
11 a.m. 


Chocolate Tasting 

Lake Champlain Chocolates 
Factory Store & Cafe of 
Burlington, 2-3 p.m. 


APRIL/MAY 


Thursday 


Waking Windows Festival 
Downtown Winooski through 
May 4 


National Theater Live: 
‘King Lear’ 

Palace Nine Cinemas, South 
Burlington, 7 p.m. 


Tuesday 


Vinyasa At The Vineyard 
Shelburne Vineyard, 6:15 p.m. 


French Conversation Group 
Halvorson’s Upstreet Cafe of 
Burlington, 4:30-6 p.m. 


Sunday 


‘The Quarry’ a drama piece 
presented by The Vermont 
Stage Company 

Flynn Space of 

Burlington, 2 p.m. 


Graduation 
Ross Sports Center, 10 a.m. 


Winooski hosts 
Waking Windows 


By Liam Connors 
Managing Editor 


Beginning Thursday, down- 
town Winooski will host more 
than 60 bands, comedians and 
artists at Waking Windows 4. 
The festival brings local and re- 
gional artists to venues in down- 
town Winooski. 

In its fourth year, Waking 
Windows has expanded from two 
days to four days and begins with 
Deerhoof playing a kick-off party 
on Wednesday at Higher Ground. 

“T just want it to be part of 
something that feels really amaz- 
ing or feels really cool,” said Pad- 
dy Reagan, one of the founders of 
Waking Windows. 

Reagan and Nick Mavodo- 
nes founded Waking Windows in 
2011 as an extension of the Other 
Music Festival, which was curat- 
ed as a response to the Burlington 
Jazz Festival in 2010. 

This year the festival was 
produced by Reagan, Mavodo- 
nes, Brian Nagle, and Matt Rog- 
ers. It will feature local bands 
such as Alpenglow, Swale and 
Paper Castles and bigger name 
acts from the region including 
Speedy Ortiz, which will be clos- 
ing out the festival on Sunday. 

“Every year we tend to try to 
do too much and then we end up 
scaling back like crazy a couple 
months beforehand,” Reagan 
said. “We sort of barf out a bunch 


of ideas, like everybody wants to 
do all this stuff.” 

“We've added an outdoor 
stage,” Mavodones said. “That’s 
huge. The city was very helpful.” 

The outdoor stage will be 
located at the end of West Canal 
Street and will host some of the 
bigger headliners of the festival, 
including local rockers Rough 
Francis and Real Estate bassist 
Alex Bleeker’s side project Alex 
Bleeker and the Freaks. 

“The city is just really hap- 
py to have us,” Reagan said. 
“They’ve been really excited 
from the start. They see the worth 
in the style of festival that it is, 
being more grass rootsy like just 
people, younger people being in- 
volved in it.” 

“The nice thing too is that 
people are still really surprised 
by this,” Nagle said. “Hopefully 
they’Il end up finding their new 
favorite band or just getting ex- 
cited about music in general or 
Winooski. I feel people will have 
a pretty genuine experience and 
be pretty into it.” 

Waking Windows goes from 
May 1-4. A full list of bands, set 
times and venues can be found at 
http://www.wakingwindows.com/ 


Friday 


Rummage Sale 
Grace Methodist Church of 
Essex Junction, 9 a.m.-8 p.m. 


Roaring 1920’s Spring Soiree 
& Benefit 
Shelburne Farms, 7-10:30 p.m. 


Wednesday 


REPRE 
North End Studio A of 
Burlington, 6-7 p.m. 


Last day of finals 
St. Michael’s College 


Monday 


Shakti Tribal Belly Dance 
Soul Fite Studio of Burlington, 
5:30-6:45 p.m. 


Trivia Night 
Hotel Vermont of Burlington, 
7-9 p.m. 





Saturday 


Clothes Exchange 
Memorial Auditorium of 
Burlington, 10 a.m.-6 p.m, 


Green Up Day 
Salmon Hole Park of 
Burlington, 9 a.m.-12 p.m. 


Thursday 


James Kolchalka & Sydney 
Lea on Poetic Cartoons 
Bailey/Howe Library, UVM, 
5:30 p.m. 


Forza: The Samurai 

Sword Workout 

North End Studio A of 

Burlington, 6-7 p.m. 
Tuesday 

Knights of The Mystic 

Movie Club 


Main Street Museum of White 
River Junction, 8 p.m. 








April 27. 


Festival. 


Sunday 


Women’s Pickup Soccer 
Starr Farm Park of 
Burlington, 6-8 p.m. 


Community 

Restorative Yoga 

Sangha Studio of Burlington, 
5:30-7 p.m. 


Friday 


Zumbathon 
The Edge, Sports & Fitness of 
South Burlington, 5:30 p.m. 


Laughter Club 
The Wellness Co-Op of 
Burlington, 12-1 p.m. 


Wednesday 


Italian Conversation Group 
Saint Edmund’s Hall, 7-9 p.m. 


English as a Second 
Language Class 

Fletcher Free Library of 
Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. . 
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Students, faculty, and St. Michael’s community mem- 
bers ignored dreary weather in order to enjoy an activity- 
packed Spring Weekend from Friday April 25 to Sunday 


The weekend kicked off with academic symposium 
presentations on Friday and Saturday morning, followed 
by P-Day celebrations on Saturday afternoon. Despite 
| light rain showers, students gathered on the 300s field to 
celebrate their Spring Weekend together. 

Sunday brought similar weather, but it did not stop 
the RHA Quidditch Tournament from occurring on the 
300s field. The tournament was followed by the St. Mi- 
chael’s music festival, including local bands as well as the 
school’s own acapella groups. 


Top: A few members from Sleepless Knights perform in 
a tent on the 300s field Sunday as part of the SMC Music 


Left: Brendan Davitt, 16, participates in the Quidditch 
Tournament hosted by RHA on the 300s field Sunday, 
one of the many events that are part of Spring Weekend. 
Davitt’s team, Nargles, finished in second place overall. 
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Saying farewell to The Defender 


This is the beginning of the 
end. Today is the last day of class- 
es for this semester, and for us 
seniors, the last day of classes of 
our undergraduate career. Over 
the next few weeks we will be 
saying many goodbyes to many 
different people. For me, one of 
my most difficult goodbyes is to 
The Defender. 

As — executive editor for 
this past academic year, I have 
learned a lot about being part of a 
news publication team, but I have 
also discovered a lot about myself 
along the way. Both last semes- 
ter and this semester I have had 
the privilege of leading two great 
groups of media studies students 
on The Defender. Each group 
amazed me with its dedication 
and willingness to go above and 
beyond to make The Defender a 
better publication, through their 
brilliant story ideas and tireless 
reporting. I want to thank all of 
my Defender staff members for 
helping me reach my potential, 
just as I hope I helped you reach 
yours. 

As a whole, The Defender 
has had quite the year. We started 
the year with a bang—breaking 
the news to the local community 
about the firing of two St. Mi- 


chael’s custodians, who were in- 
volved with union activities. That 
story caused an uproar within the 
Burlington area; press conferenc- 
es and rallies were held about the 
issue. The Defender continued 
to cover the issue until its recent 
resolution when the union finally 
gained a contract. 

Last October, we covered 
how St. Michael’s is weathering 
the higher education storm, a 
problem facing most colleges and 
universities across the country. 
It may not seem like problems 
such as e-learning, a shrinking 
demographic, and the rising cost 
of tuition and affordability af- 
fect St. Michael’s students every 
day, we are all a part of the equa- 
tion. It is important that students 
know what is going on at the ad- 
ministrative level, and what St. 
Michael’s will look like 10, even 
20, years from now. We will not 
be students here by that point, 
but we will always be a part of 
St. Michael’s and we need to take 
care of it. 

Some of the most inspira- 
tional moments for me this year 
were when the St. Michael’s com- 
munity pulled together during 
tough times. When young Joshua 
Moore passed away last fall, I 


was amazed and touched by how 
the entire campus pulled together 
to support the Moore family. And 
when students were displaced 
from their housing due to a mas- 
sive fire just a few months ago, 
the St. Michael’s community im- 
pressed me again with its imme- 
diate assistance to those affected. 
One of the things I will miss the 
most about this school is feeling 
like ’'m a part of a bigger fam- 
ily that I live, learn, suffer, and 
grow with. I’m sure other, larger 
schools do not offer the same 
tight-knit feeling. 

At the same time, it is The 
Defender’s journalistic respon- 
sibility to cover those in power 
and hold them accountable for 
their actions. When members of 
the Student Association were ac- 
cused of misconduct a few weeks 
ago, The Defender investigated 
to deliver the truth to our read- 
ers. By holding the powerful ac- 
countable, we were able to help 
them learn from the situation and 
hopefully, change will come. 

I started out the year writing 
how The Defender’s job is to give 
the St. Michael’s student body 
a voice and to cover the news, 
whether it is positive or negative. 
We tried to dispel many rumors 


this year and provide unbiased, 
fact-based journalism to the St. 
Michael’s community. But like I 
said, we are the student voice of 
St. Michael’s, and none of this 
would have been possible with- 
out all of the people who were 
willing to talk to The Defender. 
Thank you to all of our sources 
from this past year: students, fac- 
ulty, staff, administrators, and 
off-campus experts. You are as 
much a part of this process as we 
are. A journalist is only as good 
as his or her sources, and with- 
out you, discovering the truth and 
sharing untold stories would not 
have been possible. 

As the year comes to a close, 
and my time with The Defender 
comes to an end, I hope our read- 
ers feel like they benefited from 
our news coverage and that we 
made the campus news more ac- 
cessible to you, either through 
our re-design this semester, or 
through our use of social media 
platforms and website. I know 
that next year’s Defender staff 
will continue the tradition of 
bringing solid journalism to the 
St. Michael’s community. 


MIKALA KANE 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 








DEFENDER MISSION STATEMENT 


As the editorial staff of The 
Defender, we strive to ac- 
curately, professionally and 
ethically report the news af- 
fecting the lives of students 
and our community. 


We as a Staff take full re- 
sponsibility for any errors; 
if you spot a mistake or 
have a complaint, please let 
us know. 


We publish letters to the 
editor, as long as they are 
signed. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spell- 
ing, taste, and sometimes 
length. 





The Defender staff spring 2014 
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Back row from left: Lauren Friedgen, Betsy Manero, Ivana Andreani, Chelsea Hicking, Paige Leahy, 


Aaron Gasson 


Front row from left: Patrick Cope, Mikala Kane, Liam Connors, Gracie Barney, Cam Miller 
Not pictured: peels Brett and Allie Beck 
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‘Thank you to all of our sources for their help this 
_ semester, and of course to our readers. Have a nice 





Ss we 








Defender staff 
receives awards 


Congratulations to Sheila 
Bogan, Kelsi Brett, Gracie Bar- 
ney, Patrick Cope and Mikala 
Kane, finalists for a 2013 Region- 
al Mark of Excellence Award. 
The recognition is for their arti- 
cle “Custodial union controversy 
continues,” from the Sept. 24, 
2013 issue of The Defender. This 
award was given in “recognition 
of outstanding accomplishments 
in collegiate journalism” in the 
category of Breaking News Re- 
porting at a small school (1-9,999 
students). 

The award was given at the 
Society of Professional Jour- 
nalists Region 1 Conference on 
April 26 at Boston University in 
Boston, Mass. 

The Defender also received 
an honorable mention award in 
the New England Newspaper 
and Press Association’s College 
Newspaper of the Year Award. 


Congratulations to 
the Defender survey 
$100 Visa gift card 
winner: 

James Hodge, ’15. 
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Features Editor 





When I had been told that I 
would be spending my semester 
in Nepal with a family of Tibetan 
refugees, I imaged traditionally 
dressed parents who had come 
from a long line of Yak herders 
in the Himalayas. What I didn’t 
expect were the two televisions 
and iPhones that my home stay 
mother and 12-year-old home 
stay sister owned. All my Third 
World stereotypes were broken 
within a few hours of moving in. 

I told a lot of people that I 
was going to the Third World 
before my semester in Nepal. Af- 
ter spending time in one of these 
Third World countries I found it 
difficult to describe a group of 
countries that have little in com- 
mon other than their geographic 
location inthe Southern Hemi- 
sphere—and some of them, like 
Nepal, aren’t even in the South- 
ern Hemisphere—and their low 
rank on the United Nation’s Hu- 
man Development Index. 

There are many terms that 
have been coined to describe 
countries like Nepal, including 
‘backwards’, ‘underdeveloped’ 
and ‘Third World’. Though we 
have yet to find a perfect term, 
“Global South’ is currently the 
most popular one. 

“T think that the main reason 
for that distinction is all of those 
previous versions for what I refer 
to as the ‘Global South’ have an 
implicit criticism of those coun- 
tries,” said Patricia Delaney, pro- 
fessor of anthropology and global 
studies at St. Michael’s. “Imply- 
ing, if you say developing coun- 
try, it means at some level that 
they’re not developed, they’re in- 
ferior, they’re backwards, they’re 
savages, or that they’re lacking 
something that, presumably, we 
have in the developed world.” 

Global South, though possi- 
bly the most accurate at the mo- 
ment, still comes with its issues. 
The North-South Divide splits 
the planet into the Northern and 
Southern Hemisphere, suggest- 
ing that the North has a higher 
socio-economic status. While 
this might be true of some pre- 
industrial economies, where does 
that leave Australia and New 
Zealand, which are ranked third 
and sixth on the Human Develop- 
ment Index respectively? 

Perhaps the reason that I 
cannot find a word for the coun- 
tries that rank lowest on the Hu- 
man Development Index is be- 
cause there isn’t one. There are 


ences of labeling the Global South 


over 100 countries that are in the 
Global South. Is there a way to 
properly group these countries? 
And, more importantly, why do 
we feel the need to group these 
terms? 

“T think most terms are 
shortcuts for concepts,” said Pa- 
tricia Siplon, professor of politi- 
cal science and global studies at 
St. Michael’s. 

According to Siplon, who 
also uses Global South, there’s no 
good way to label these countries, 
as they don’t fit into categories. 

“Honestly, sometimes I 
think rich and not rich, or rich 
and poor,” Siplon said. “I think 
it’s more accurate than developed 
and developing.” 

This still isn’t perfect, as a 
developing country can still be 
wealthy, and a developed country 
can be poor. Siplon cites Saudi 
Arabia; though the country is 
wealthy, it has a single export 
economy of oil. 

“Even though I don’t think 
that we’ve come up with a good 
set of words for it, it’s simply a 
reality and you have to describe 
words for the reality,” Siplon said. 

While I would agree that this 
vague labeling is useful in some 
scenarios, it can also lead to a 
sense of otherness. After all, I 
had a stereotypical view of what 
my home stay family would be 
like. 

“T think there are a tremen- 
dous number of stereotypes out 
there. I think the average Ameri- 
can doesn’t think much about the 
Global South,” Delaney said, who 
has visited and worked in more 
than 50 countries in the Global 
South. “I think that that’s in part 
driven by the kind of extreme 
portrayal of the Global South that 
you find in movies or television 
shows.” 

Delaney gives the example 
of traffic jams. You rarely see 
traffic jams in videos of the 
Global South. I find this ironic, 
as the worst traffic jams I’ve ever 
been in have been in the dusty 
streets of Kathmandu, a city that 
is larger than Burlington and has 
five Bhatbhateni Super Stores, 
which are Walmart-sized depart- 
ment stores. The one closest to 
my neighborhood had four floors. 

The biggest differences that 
Delaney found while working in 
Timor were not a lack of urban 
development, but pace of life and 
the connection to the land. This 
way of life could be seen as more 
developed by cultures that value 
quality of life over economic de- 
velopment. 

“They certainly have a better 
quality of life than we do,” Dela- 
ny said. “They have less stuff, 
fewer things, but I think they 
enjoy themselves more, and life 
feels less rushed and less stress- 
ful.” 

Peggy Imai, director of the 
St. Michael’s study abroad pro- 
gram, sees_a lot of students wor- 
rying about safety before leaving 
for the Global South. 





PHOTOS COURTESY OF BETSY MANERO 








Above: Betsy Manero (right) after her last lunch with her home stay family, Ama-lags (left) and Tenzin 


Kyizom (middle) in Nepal. 


Below: A Nepali police station in a suburb of Kathmandu, just after the end of a 10-year civil war in 


2008. 


“Sometimes I think that 
they’re more concerned about 
what their parents are going to 
think,” Imai said. 

My parents were terrified 
before I left for Nepal. Maybe 
this comes from scary terms like 
underdeveloped or backwards 
culture that we have used to de- 
scribe Nepal. There was never a 
time that I felt any more unsafe 
in Kathmandu than I would have 
felt in any other city. 

“Things happen, but things 
happen across the street, too,” 
Imai said. 

When it comes down to it, a 
city is a city and a rural area is a 
rural area. The biggest shock for 
me was getting used to living in 
the busy city of Kathmandu after 
growing up in rural Maine. Ac- 
cording to Siplon, we’re not good 
at thinking in terms of rural ver- 
sus urban, landlocked versus cos- 
tal and temperate climate versus 
desert climate, even though those 
things might determine socio- 
economic status more that north 
or south, 

“Oftentimes people sharing 
a similar socio-economic situa- 


tion have more in common with 
each other than they have with 
fellow people of their nation,” 
Siplon said. “We're very ridged in 
thinking once I’ve come up with 
a classification system, or once 
I’ve come up with a demarcation 
system, that’s all I need to know. 
That’s simply not accurate.” 

It is important to educate 
ourselves on the reason why 
we’ve decided to label the Global 
South. St. Michael’s provides stu- 
dents with a variety of ways to do 
this, one of them being the global 
studies elective in the liberal 
studies curriculum, which allows 
students to step out of their com- 
fort zone and gain a new world 
view. 

“Seeing as all equally valid 
but different is not the exercise 
that we’re used to,” said Sipon. “I 
think that the global studies elec- 
tive is a chance to do it.” 

There’s also the study abroad 
program, which can allow stu- 
dents like myself to get a first- 
hand view of a different culture 
that might be labeled as Third 
World. 

“IT would encourage students 





to think creatively about study 
abroad,’ Delaney said. “Most 
Americans of middle class and 
higher status go [to Europe] on 
vacations as adults. Most Ameri- 
cans don’t get a chance to go to 
Africa or Asia or Latin Ameri- 
can.” 

I read everything I could 
about Nepal before leaving for 
my semester in the Global South 
but nothing could have prepared 
me for the visit or taught me more 
than spending 108 days there. 
While the Global South and how 
we label it is still problematic, I 
now know why it is problematic 
and can avoid the trap of stereo- 
typing cultures with the “other” 
mentality, If we’re going to 
choose to label countries as dif- 
ferent, then shouldn’t we all try 
to understand the implications 
and history of the labels we’re as- 
signing? 





Paige Leahy 
Arts/Lifestyle Editor 


A single line of light breaks 
the darkness that engulfs my 
rather tight, single dorm room on 
any given weekend morning as I 
blindly fumble to grab my glass- 
es from my nearby desk. After 
managing to open both eyes and 
acquiring vision, I unplug my 
phone from its charger and squint 
at the iridescent light that weak- 
ens my eyes. 

First is Facebook. I check 
out last night’s events on campus 
through the stream of photos that 
weigh down my newsfeed. Scroll, 
scroll, like, like, comment: “So 
Cute!” Next is Twitter. Favorite, 
favorite, retweet. 

Last is Instagram. Scroll, 
double tap to like. Repeat three 
or four times, check out re- 


cently used hashtags, includ- 
ing #l100HappyDays #smcvt 
#ilovethegrill §#thethreesman. 


I shake my head and chuckle to 
myself in regards to enthusiastic 
first-years eating chicken patties, 
thinking “If that’s what makes 
you happy.” 

More specifically, I observe 
what people have chosen to post 
using the #100HappyDays tag, 
everything from pictures of their 
above average test grades to an 
over-edited sunset, which often 
leaves me wondering why these 
people feel the need to share 
with the world what makes them 
happy atid why they chose those 
particular entities to post. I close 
down the app and decide to do a 
few more rounds on each social 
media front until I feel satisfied 
with the information I have re- 
ceived from each of my accounts. 

I have sadly begun to ac- 
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Why people post, like, and tweet 


How social media can help us ‘feel connected 


cept this ritual as something that 
is unavoidable, which I believe 
many college students and teens 
would agree with. Without Twit- 
ter, how are we supposed to know 
what everyone is up to? Natural- 
ly, everyone can include anyone 
from your secret “Alliot Crush” 
to the explicit Twitter page of 
Miley Cyrus. Without Facebook, 
where are we supposed to share 
articles that we find humorous 
and upload pictures of our friends 
with ice cream smeared all over 
their faces? Finally, without Ins- 
tagram, where are we supposed 
to convey to the world what we 
looked like as a gangly middle 
schooler in a “Throwback Thurs- 
day” post, or more commonly, 
what makes us so-called “happy” 
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ly alone or silent, but in a fleeting 
or narrow sense that you’re with 
the presence of someone who’s 
tweet you may have just read,” 
Brenneman said. 

One reason’ we constantly 
check our phone and try to stay 
caught up with social media is 
that we fear disconnection. A 
common thing that young adults 
say they are suffering from is 
known as “the fear of missing 
out,” (FOMO). We are afraid of 
being left out, left behind and 
eventually, irrelevant. 

“We are social beings, so- 
cial animals some may say, so 
we do feel unhappy when we’re 
completely disconnected,” 
Brenneman said. “This is why 
extreme isolation is a form of 


“T think I post things that 
will make me happy personally,” 
said Sierra Leonard, *15, who 
has just recently begun posting 
pictures to Instagram using the 
#100HappyDays trend. “I think 
sometimes we all post pictures 
on Facebook or Instagram -be- 
cause we think others will like 
it, I certainly know I’m guilty of 
it. This challenge was different 
for me though. I really wanted to 
see positive things in each day, 
so I picked things that I thought 
would have a positive effect on 
me.” 

While the apparent reason- 
ing behind the #100HappyDays 
trend is to find happiness in each 
day, I am left questioning as to 
why we should feel obligated to 


happy, because they are the ones 
that truly matter to me, and are 
the ones that in fact contribute to 
my happiness. 

“People know the whole 
world isn’t reading their posts, 
we have a general idea of whose 
looking,” Brenneman said. “But 
it is still just a little like adver- 
tising on some fronts, posting to 
500 friends versus sharing news 
with your five close friends at the 
lunch table.” 

The important point to rec- 
ognize is that with the latter, we 
are able to control not only who 
we deliver the message to, but 
also how it is delivered and inter- 
preted. 

When I have exciting news 
to convey, or have just come 





“| think sometimes we all post pictures on Facebook or Instagram because we think 
others will like it, | certainly know I’m guilty of it. This challenge was different for me 
though. | really wanted to see positive things in each day, so | picked things that | 


thought would have a positive effect on me.” 





through #100HappyDays? 

These are all questions that 
I find myself pondering as I can’t 
believe how much of an impact 
social media has had on not just 
my life, but almost all users of 
different social media outlets. I 
believe that the main idea that we 
all have in common is the feeling 
of being connected. 

“Connection makes us feel 
happy,” said Robert Brenneman, 
professor of sociology at St. Mi- 
chael’s. “Social media promiSes 
that we never have to be discon- 
nected, even when we’re physi- 
cally alone.” 

Even as I sit in my room by 
myself, scanning the different 
electronic screens that I have in 
front of me, I don’t feel totally 
alone. I have the thoughts, photos 
and posts of hundreds of people 
just in the palm of my hand. 

“Social media makes it pos- 
sible for us to never be complete- 


punishment. It is one thing to 
be in prison and another to be in 
complete isolation.” 

We crave connection, atten- 
tion, and often feel pressure to 
have the approval of others. With 
the new hashtag, #100Happy- 
Days, Instagram users specifical- 
ly are posting pictures of things 
they come in contact with each 
day that supposedly make them 
happy. These posts can include 
anything from a new outfit to just 
a simple phrase or saying. 

“T think it’s a combination of 
posting between what makes you 
happy and what you think others 
may approve of as well,” said Mi- 
chelle Owens, who taught a social 
media course at St. Michael’s last 
fall. Owens works as the coordi- 
nator of marketing & communi- 
cations at Vermont Public Radio 
“T do feel happy when someone 
likes one of my photos or shares 
something I may have posted.” 


Speaking our part and 





Liam Connors 
Managing Editor 


What does it mean to be edu- 
cated? 

The question doesn’t require 
an answer; rather it requires our 
thoughtful consideration. It de- 
mands our attention and forces 
us to consider what exactly is 


the point of being here, at a lib- 
eral arts college in Colchester. 
Moreover, it is the question that 
everyone at this college should be 
asking themselves every day, es- 
pecially as the precarious state of 
higher education and the survival 
of small colleges seems to be at 
the forefront of our administra- 
tion’s thoughts. 

Already, changes abound 
at St. Michael’s. New summer 
programs experimenting with 
hybrid classes and a decrease in 
student and staff size are two of 
the most notable changes on the 
horizon. 

Both of these are major 
changes and undoubtedly will af- 
fect St. Michael’s. Will the core 
mission and values of the school 
be altered as a result? How will 


it change our definition of educa- 
tion? 

These are important ques- 
tions and I hope the administra- 
tion have taken them into consid- 
eration. However, I don’t believe 
the student body here has taken 
these questions as seriously as 
they should. 

As students, we pay tens of 
thousands of dollars to attend St. 
Michael’s, but how often do stu- 
dents take an active role in the 
way that this school is run? 

While we do have a Stu- 
dent Association, it doesn’t have 
autonomy to be a strong, equal 
voice in the discussion over the 
direction of St. Michael’s. 

The ‘We Want a Say’ cam- 
paign championed by Sean Mor- 
rissey, ’16, last year was a step in 


share with the world what makes 
us happy. In all honesty, I don’t 
really care that you got a 98 on 
your French test or that yesterday 
you bought a new pair of shoes, 
just as I’m sure you don’t care to 
know that my latest article was on 
the front page of the newspaper 
or that my parents sent me an ed- 
ible arrangement for Valentine’s 
Day. Whatever makes you happy 
is great, but it does not need to be 
broadcasted to every single per- 
son who you may have met only 
once in your life. 

Instead of posting my life ex- 
periences to social media, I like 
to sit down with my best friend 
and watch her reaction as I tell 
her that I will be studying abroad 
in London next semester. I like to 
call my parents and tell them that 
I made the Dean’s List because I 
know that they actually do care 
about this. I inform those who 
are close to me of what makes me 


having 


the right direction. 

In response to the rising tu- 
ition cost, Morrissey and other 
students began to ask for a stu- 
dent to be on the St. Michael’s 
Board of Trustees to voice the 
concerns of students to the gov- 
erning body of this school. Un- 
fortunately, this never came to 
fruition and the idea has not been 
pursued further. 

While it was a shame that the 
“We Want a Say’ campaign’s ul- 
timate goal was not achieved, it 
simply means we must take mat- 
ters into our own hands. We, the 
students of this school, deserve a 
say. We do ourselves a disservice 
to let the chance for a collective 
student voice fade away. 

We should be empowered by 
our position as students to voice 


Sierra Leonard, ’15 


59 


across something that makes 
me happy, I don’t truly care to 
share it with the 700 plus random 
strangers that I just happen to be 
friends with on Facebook. I do 
not wish to condense my feelings 
down to 140 characters or less 
in a tweet that maybe my room- 
mate’s friend will favorite, and I 
certainly do not seek the approval 
of my pictures from people who 
may just scroll by my apparent 
happiness. 

Sure, I will post the oc- 
casional picturesque scene or 
make a “happy birthday” post to 
a friend, but I can promise that 
what truly makes me happy is be- 
ing able to experience life with 
those around me. Everyone has 
the ability to disconnect from 
social media and connect with 
reality. 


our Say 


our opinions and to help shape 
the present and future of this col- 
lege. 

Instead of asking to have a 
Tepresentative on the Board of 
Trustees, the S.A. should elect 
one. We must take matters into 
our own hands and actively take 
an interest in how St. Michael’s 
choses to educate its students. 

The student body must take 
an active role in determining 
the direction of St. Michael’s. It 
is the students that breathe life 
into the campus and give these 
brick buildings their purpose for 
standing. Students must take on 
a greater responsibility and help 
guide the school through the 
treacherous storm approaching 
higher education. 

This is our education and we 
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Senior athletes reflect on being a Purple Knight 


By Cameron Miller 
Sports Editor 


From the first day they ar- 
rived here at St. Michael’s in 
late August of 2010, the senior 
student-athletes at St. Michael’s 
have always been a part of the 
Purple Knights family. Being a 
participant of a collegiate athletic 
program can be challenging, but 
the class of 2014 Purple Knights 
could not have imagined the col- 
lege experience without a mix of 
athletics and academics. 

Though being an athlete at 
the college level, whether it be di- 
vision one, two or three, is some- 
thing a lot of prospective students 
strive for, there are some difficul- 
ties that come with it. Lengthy 
bus rides take away from school 
work and thus have the poten- 
tial to cause stress levels to rise. 
The hours spent at practices and 
games can take away from get- 
ting involved with other aspects 
of being a college student. How- 
ever, these negatives prove to be 
a structure that has helped the 
2014 student-athletes organize 
their individual college lifestyles. 

“T’ve never not played a 
sport,” said tennis player Chris 
Allen. “The structure of know- 
ing when practice is and know- 
ing when my free time is really 
helped me figure out how to ad- 
just to a college schedule because 





By Cameron Miller 
Sports Editor 


An eye for an eye. The con- 
cept establishes fairness in the 
form of consequences for the 
things you do to another person. 
The National Hockey League 
does not find this theory fitting 
for Minnesota Wild’s Matt Cooke 
who, once again, delivered a knee 
to knee hit on Colorado Ava- 
lanche’s Tyson Barrie, :sidelin- 
ing him four to six weeks with a 
sprained MCL. 

Cooke is no stranger .to 
avoiding punishments for his 
malicious actions on the ice. Bru- 
ins fans remember March 2010 
when Cooke virtually ended the 
talented Mare Savard’s career 
earlier than expected when he 
delivered a high hit to his head. 
Savard suffered a concussion on 
the play and has never fully re- 
covered. The league felt the play 
did not deserve a suspension and 
so the wild child in Cooke. was 
off and running. Cooke since.has 
made numerous playoff appear- 
ances, with different teams while 
Savard has struggled to, get over 
post concussion syndrome. Even 
watchinhg games on televison is 
difficult for Savard. 

Cooke’s histery of events in 





there is also a transition from 
high school to college.” 

Senior lacrosse player Tim 
McDonald, a member of the team 
for his four years as a student at 
St. Michael’s, believes that his 
life would be a lot different if he 
did not have the opportunity to 
play college athletics. 

“Lacrosse gives me more 
of a set structure with practice 
time,” McDonald said. “I have 
to plan my schedule around that 
as opposed to just putting things 
off.” 

Finding the right balance 
takes time. Student-athletes need 
to get out of their comfort zones 
if they want to play in their games 
as well as pass exams and papers. 

“You can only participate 
in an NCAA sport six out of the 
seven days so no matter what 
you're always looking forward 
to that one day off to recuperate 
with sleep or catch up with home- 
work or get ahead on homework 
because you never know what 
will arise during the week,” Al- 
len said. “It’s not uncommon for 
us to bring books on our van and 
read on our way to the match and 
from the match. You will see kids 
with their laptops on the van as 
well.” 

As well as getting a jump 
start on building a structure to a 
college schedule, having the priv- 
ilege of being on a college roster 






his reckless career are as fol- 
lows: 

November 2008: 2 game 
suspension for a hit to the head 
of the New York Rangers’ Artem 
Anisimov 

‘January 2009: 2 game 
suspension for hit to the head 
of Carolina Hurricanes’ Scott 
Walker 

«March 2010: NO SUSPEN- 
SION for severe hit to head of 
Bruins’ Mare Savard 

*February 2011: 4 game» 
suspension for hit from behind 
of Columbus Blue Jackets’ Fedor 
Tyutin 

*March 2011: 10 game 
suspension and |st round. of 
playoffs for elbow to the head 
of New York Rangers’ Ryan 
McDonough. 

The official ruling from the 
NHL came down on April 23 
and Cooke will only miss seven 
games while Barrie will .miss 
four to six weeks, So where is the 
fairness in.a ruling like this? 

NHL .commentators _ often 
try to find loopholes in why sus- 
pensions, play, out the way they 
do. Whether or not the player 
in question, is a repeat offender 
or if the play in question shows 
malicious. intent are two’ com- 


mon factors that play into the 





allows student-athletes to build 
strong bonds and friendships that 
can be difficult for students to 
develop without having a locker 
room full of men or women with 
similar interests that student-ath- 
letes have. 

“The benefit of being a col- 
lege athlete is the camaraderie 
with the team,” McDonald said. 
“The guys are like my brothers, 
my best friends, and we have a 
great time all the time on and off 
the field. These are relationships 
that are going to last long after 
college.” 

Lea Gipson, who was a walk 
on to the softball team at St. Mi- 
chael’s, also bought into athletics 
for the easy access it gave her to 
making friends as a first year. 

“Being an athlete made me 
feel like I belonged somewhere,” 
Gipson said. “Through all of the 
stress and unhappiness I may 
have been feeling, when I was 
at practice or with my team it 
all went away. Having six other 
freshmen on my team all experi- 
encing the same thing, we were 
able to pick each other up and 
support one another. Today, these 
girls are like sisters to me, and I 
don’t know where I would have 
ended up without them.” 

The instant group of friends 
a college athlete is given does not 
begin and end with just the 30 or 
so teammates. College athletes 


length of suspensions. Regard- 
less of whether it is the regular 
season or the playoffs, Cooke’s 
game does not change. He wants 
to injure players on the oppos- 
ing team and knows he can do it 
and suffer nothing but a slap on 
the wrist. Cooke’s actions injure 
players and take away from the 
quality of the game and the NHL 
has allowed it to happen over and 
over again. Should the NHL con- 
tinue to allow a player with this 
outlook on the game continue to 
do the things he does, the faces 
of the NHL will be on the wrong 
end of a blow to the head or knee 
and the NHL will lose its market. 
Could the NHL survive 
without the high end talent of 
Sidney Crosby, Alex Ovechkin or 
Patrice Bergeron? The speed and 
talent of the players on the ice is 
what makes the NHL such an at- 
tractive sport to watch and if the 
league were to be watered down 
because of the reckless play of 
one individual, the league would 
never be the same. If Cooke can 
take Marc Savard’s hockey career 
away from him and now Tyson 
Barrie’s playoff experience away 
from him, why shouldn’t Cooke 
be stripped of his? The NHL has 
no reason to keep someone like 
this employed by its company. 





can also give them an avenue to 
participate in more activites on 
campus being a member of the 
Purple Knights athletic family. 

“TI certainly wouldn’t be- 
come as involved with the cam- 
pus if I didn’t play tennis,” Allen 
said. “That opened up other op- 
portunities to give back to the 
community. It was well worth the 
time.” 

Student-athletes like Gipson 
have found that their sport does 
not add to their stress but rather 
aids it. Gipson believes that if she 
had not made the softball team 
her freshman year college life 
would not have been so special 
to her. 

“Softball is my outlet for 


PHOTO BY SHANE BUFANO 
Tim McDonald, ’14, of the St. Michael’s lacrosse team heads downfield 
in a game during his senior season. 


stress,” Gipson said. “I have also 
learned how to manage my time 
because it is so limited.” 

The spring season is wind- 
ing down and the student-athletes 
of the class of 2014 are wrapping 
up their seasons. Though it has 
been difficult at times, the skills 
it has provided them with and the 
friends they have built from it has 
made the college athletic experi- 
ence a special one. 

“During my last home games 
a week ago, my teammates gave 
all the seniors a gift that read ‘It’s 
not just four years. It’s for life.’ 
And, I know this to be true. My 
team is my family, and I could 
not imagine Saint Michael’s 
without them,” Gipson said. 





PHOTO COURTESY OF ST. MICHAEL'S ATHLETICS 


Top: Chris Allen, '14, of the men’s tennis team volleys a ball in Tarrant 


Recreation Center. ° : 


Bottom: Lea Gipson, '14, of the softball team poses for a picture with 
her parents after the senior day game. 
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By Lhanzi Giambrone 
Staff Writer 


Despite falling to the fifth 
seeded Southern New Hampshire 
University Penmen in the first 
round of the playoffs, the fourth 
seeded Purple Knights had an 
11-7 overall regular season record 
and a lot to look forward to for 
next season and beyond. 

“We're not that far off the top 
seed, so it’s a confidence builder 
for the team to know that we are 
that close to the top team in the 
conference,” said head coach 
Kevin Lizzo. 

Since all four juniors on the 
team were abroad last fall, the 
team has had a busy schedule this 
spring. Tennis is a split season 
sport and due to the absence of 
the juniors there were only two 
matches in the fall. 

“We've had a lot of match 
play this spring with our regular 
schedule and with spring break, 
where we played five outdoor 
matches,” Lizzo said. “The team 
is match play ready. We’ve had a 
lot of good matches in and they’ve 
been rolling lately. It’s been fun.” 

In each of the past two years, 
the team has made it to the NE- 
10 semi-finals tournament both 
times they were beaten by Stone- 
hill College. Competition and 
pride has increased the Purple 
Knights’ motivation to beat the 
Skyhawks in the future. 

“T just want to beat them at 
least once before I graduate,” said 
Hannah Benoit, ’15. “My goal is 
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Women’s tennis falls in first round of playoffs 


to beat them personally as well as 
the team as a whole.” 


While tennis may be per- 
ceived as an individual sport, it is 
also about Nee together as a 
team. 


“I think that the team dy- 
namic has helped so much. We 
play individually and every 
match counts but in the end it’s 
a team sport,” said Alexandra 
Sulkin, *16. 

Being part of the team and 
getting to know one another has 
established a supportive bond 
that helps them on the court. 

“We have pretty much been 
playing all year, so we’ve got to 
get to know each other really 
well,” said Marissa Landry, °17. 
“T think that it’s definitely helped 
us get to the level we’re at.” 


Without any seniors graduat- 
ing this year, the team is present- 
ed with the opportunity to grow 
and build a strong team. 

“We are a young team who 
has lots of energy and motivation 
to do well,” Martin said. 

“T think we’ll become stron- 
ger as a team, especially next 
year because we have the same 
players,” Nicole Kellogg,’17 said. 
“We’ve improved a lot this year 
and for next year, so we’re ex- 
cited.” 








LEONARDO'S BASICS 


SAUCES CRUSTS 


Thai Peanut Organic Wheat 
Barbecue Gluten Free 


CHICKEN WINGS 





LEONARDO'S 


Fresh Quality Pizz 


TR. : et 
*DiTiomar ; VEGETARIAN / cour™ 





SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA MED $9.95 LG 14.25 PLUS TAX 


Zesty Tomato Hand Tossed Traditional 
Creamy Alfredo Extra Thin or Thick 
Olive Oil Garlic King Arthur White 

Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified 


PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each PLUS TAX 


REGULAR / HOT / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 
PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS 
REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


SINGLE (1b) $7.25 / DOUBLE (2lb) $13.50 
DOUBE DOUBLE (4lb) $25.00 PLUS TAX 


TRADITIONAL MED $13.95 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 


CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 


MEAT LOVER’S REVENGE 


New England Baked Ham 


MEDADD SOLGADD 75 NICOLE’S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 
MEDADD 3.50 Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 
Sliced Red Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, 


Sprinkles of Gorgonzola Cheese 
AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Chopped 
Garlic, Italian Pepperoni, Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked 


Bacon, Hot Italian Sausage 
HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England 
Baked Ham, Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and 


Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 
TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 


951-9000 


WWW.LEONARDOSONLINE.COM 


ORDER ONLINE | 
FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian 
Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Sliced Red Onions, 
Green Peppers and White Mushrooms 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian 
Pepperoni, Hot Italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef and 


FRESH BREADSTICKS FRESH SALADS Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella 
GARLIC $4.50 GARDEN $4.75 Cheese, Spicy Chicken Breast, Sliced Red Onions with 
CHEESY $5.50 REEK $5.75 P TA: Gorgonzola Cheeses 

SWEET CINNAMON $3.75 ieee se~ TAX ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 

SWEET NUTELLA $4.75 Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated 


PIZZA ACCENTS MED $0.50 each LG $0.75 each 


SRIRACHA SAUCE HONEY 
CAJUN SPICE MESQUITE SPICE 


Chicken Breast, Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, 
Roasted Red Peppers 

LEONARDO’S WORKS MED $14.75 LG $19.95 PLUS TAX 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian 
Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, 
Freshly Cut Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green 
Peppers and California Black Olives 











"PHOTOS BY IVANA ANDREANI 


Above: Erica Bundrick, 16, 
warming up before a match 
against Southern New Hamp- 
shire at The Edge in South 


lost 5 to o. 
up before a match against Mer- 


rimack College on March 27 in 
Tarrant Recreation Center. 


“SIGNATURE GOURMET MED $13.95 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 


ROASTED MAINE POTATO 
Olive Oi! Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh 


~ Green Spinach, Sliced Red Onions, Shredded Potatoes, 


Strioked Bacon, Rosemary and Feta Cheese 


“= BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 


Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 


- ~ Marinated Chicken'Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried 
~~. Tomatoes, Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 
*= MOLLY’S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 


Alfredo Sauce, Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/ 
Parmesan Cheese, White Mushrooms and Red Onions, 
Smoked Bacon, Marinated Chicken 

FENNEL SAUSAGE GROUMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot 
Italian 

Sausage, Fennel, Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach 
with Gorgonzola Cheese 

THAI CHICKEN 

Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated 
Chicken Breast, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell 
Peppers 


INSPIRED VEGETARIAN MED $13.95 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 


GOAT CHEESE HONEY PIE 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, White 
Mushrooms, Sliced Red Onions, Thyme, Crumbled Goat 
Cheese with Drizzied Honey 

VEGETARIAN WORKS 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut 
Spinach, Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red 
Onions, Plum Tomatoes and California Black Olives 
GORGONZOLA GOURMET 

Olive Oi! Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green 
Spinach, Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with 
Gorgonzola Cheese 

EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Chopped Garlic, 
Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes and 
California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 

FOUR CHEESE FUSION 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum 
Tomatoes with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and 
Gorgonzola Cheeses 

PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/ Mozzarella Cheese, Sun 
Dried Tomatoes, Red Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta 
Cheese 

VEGAN SALVATION MED$14.75 LG $19.95 PLUS TAX 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Cheese, Fresh Chopped 
Spinach, Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum 
Tomatoes, Black Olives 


Burlington April 23 St. Michael’s 


Left: Hannah Benoit, 15, warms 





